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FLOWER MISSIONS. 


In most of the great cities the ftower missions 
have for some time been doing their beautiful 
work. These missions, which never fail to bring 
great pleasure to those who engage in them, as 
well as to the sick and destitute to whom the 
flowers are borne, can be as appropriately carried 
on in smaller cities and towns as .in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago or Buston. 

In these cities the work was begun about the 
middle of May. At that date, in the country all 
about these cities, ferns, violets, jack-in-the- 
pulpits, columbines, marsh marigolds, field daisies 
and other flowers were plentiful in the fields, 
meadows and woods—so plentiful that they could 
easily be gathered and brought to the nearest 
railroad station unwithered. 

For the gathering of the wild flowers no end of 
volunteers among boys and girls, large and small, 


the supply of wild flowers, is always in excess of 
the demand. 


At the same time, from the gardens, dooryards, | sitions in school, and later on contributed verses 
|to the Willowby Star which were said by the 


waysides and orchards there was a plentiful 
offering of lilacs, snowballs, tufts of purple 
wisteria. pansies and branches of apple and quince 
blossoms. 

Here and there a bit of bright color made with 
tulips or geraniums, or a centre of rich fragrance 
such as a spike of hyacinth would lend, was 
added to the bouquets; for though great masses 
of flowers, in some cases enough to load a wagon, 
came to the’ suburban stations, all the * flowers 
were, by direction of the officers of the mission, 
tied up into bouquets, each kind kept separate, 
and the stems, so far as practicable, not allowed 
io be more than eight inches long. 

The bouquets were well sprinkled before leaving 
the home station, and each one well covered with 
wet newspaper. Packages addressed to the 
Flower Mission, and not exceeding twenty pounds 
in weight, were carried free of charge by the 
express companies. 

At the city the packages were received by a 
committee assigned to this branch of the work, 
and distributed b: faithful volunteer hands first 
among the sick in the free hospitals, and then to 
other sick in the tenement house quarters. 

No one who has ever carried flowers to the sick 
poor need be told how eagerly the flowers were 
received, nor how much good was done by them. 
The physicians welcome them as adjuncts to their 
treatment; for the brightness and cheer that they 
bring are often more curative than medicine. 
They exercise a moral influence which is good for 
the soul and body both. 

Nearly all the sick among the poor have a 
preference for some particular flower, and are 
most delighted when they can obtain a nosegay 
of that wholly. This is one of the reasons why 
those who supply the flowers are requested to put 
them in separate bouquets. 

It is customary with the various flower missions 
to set apart two days of the week, say Monday 
and Thursday, on which to receive and distribute 
flowers. The work continues during the months 
of May, June, July, August and September, and 
the bouquets, from week to week, record the 
changes of the advancing season in the floral 
calendar. 

No town is too remote, no village too small or 
too poor, for a flower mission; for everywhere 
there are people confined to houses, often by 
ceaseless toil if not by sickness, whose hearts 
would be delighted by an occasional offering of 
flowers froin the fields and woods. 

Nor is an organization necessary. One person 
can be a very successful flower mission on his or 
her own account. To the sick, flowers are the 
more welcome if they come direct from the hands 
of children. Flowers and children belong to the 
same world of youth, of spring, of brightness and 
gladness; they form a partnership of hope and 
light that never will be dissolved. Each adds 
radiance and healing to the other. 


a 


CHIVALRIC SILENCE. 


A little more than five years ago, says a writer 
in the Atlantic, I was sailing the Spanish Main 
on the historic old Kearsarge. We were nearing 
San Salvador; would have sight of it westward 
the next day—just as Columbus had seen it— 
unless the hurricane our navigators were dreading 
not a little—*We can almost eount its teeth,” 
said one of them—whisked us out of our course. 

The sea was smooth as glass. We had spent 
the afternoon gleaning from the ship’s library the 
accounts of the sinking of the Alabama. The 
officers, not one of whom had been in the fight, 
had added many incidents handed down to 
them by their predecessors in command of the 
Kearsarge. I was wonderfully impressed by 
what one of the officers related of that engagement, 
the most glorious in our naval history. 

‘When the Alabama went down, there was 
never a shout from the Kearsarge. ‘Silence, 


| boys, silence!’ was the stern command; and in 
| dead, awful silence the buccaneer sunk to the 





| that he feared Sarah Augusta ‘“‘hedn’t no idee of 
| common-sense livin’. 
could be found. The supply of gatherers, like | in Willowby who took no special pride in his 
| granddaughter’s ‘‘gift for writin’. 





bottom of the sea.” 

‘There was chivalry for you,—one of the grand 
silences of history,—a silence thrilling with 
brotherhood, prophetic of brotherhood restored. 
How naturally, unless we know the facts, we 
assume that there was a fine hurrah of rejoicing 
on the Kearsarge when the Alabama went down! 
Could outburst of victory have surpassed that 
silence ? 

How we cheered at the North when the news 
came over the wires, ‘‘Hurrah for the Kearsarge! 
Hurrah for Captain Winslow!” 

What cheers, when the saucy little ship came 
home! What cheers greeted her in every port 
for years after! 

“She licked the Alabama!’ our boys were 
proud to affirm, at every mention of her name. 

Yet her own officers and men had observed the 
chivalry of silence. 


——————-“(.1+4e  —__——__ 


HER FIRST LETTER. 

Sarah Augusta Perkins was thought a dreamy, 
unpractical girl, though she came of a thrifty, 
hard-working New England family. 

Her Grandfather Sprague often said dubiously 


, 


He was the only person 


, 


Sarah Augusta had written ‘“‘beautiful’’ compo- 


editor to be ‘‘worthy the pen of any of the first 
poets of our land.” 

When Sarah Augusta married a young man 
from ‘‘down South,’’ and went to live with him 
on his orange plantation, all Willowby felt that it 
was a fitting union, and that Sarah Augusta’s 
future surroundings would be just suited to her 
poetic nature. 

**T shall admire to hear the fust letter she sends, 
describin’ her new home,’’ was the remark made 
by several of Mrs. Perkins’s neighbors. The 
gratified mother promised that all should hear it, 
and even went so far as to agree that certain 
descriptive portions of the epistle should be handed 
over to the editor of the Willowby Star for publi- 
cation. ‘I should consider it a great honor to 
print them,”’ the editor said, in gratified acknow- 
ledgment of this courtesy. 

Mrs. Deacon Stark happened to be calling upon 
Mrs. Perkins when one of the neighbors’ children 
brought the long-expected letter. A flush came 
over Mrs. Perkins’s face as she took the precious 
missive. 

“It don’t heft much,”’ she said, as she balanced 
it for a moment in her fingers; “but Sarah 
Augusta writes a fine hand—a real poetical hand, 
folks tell me.”’ 

She opened the letter, and Mrs. Deacon Stark 
saw a bewildered look come over her face as she 
began to read it. The perusal took but a very 





short time. The writing appeared to be all on 
one page, and. Mrs. Perkins turnea the single 
sheet over and over in a helpless sort of manner, 
searching in vain for another word. 

Suddenly her face began to grow very red, and 
then she burst out laughing. 

Mrs. Deacon Stark was a little alarmed. 
‘*What is it? What is the matter?’ she asked, 
with some anxiety. 

‘Here, you can read it,’’ said Mrs. Perkins, | 
hysterically ; ‘this is Sarah Augusta's fust letter. 
It aint jest what I expected, but then —”’ here she 
choked with irrepressible emotion of some sort, 
and feebly handed the letter to her guest, who 
proceeded to devour its contents with her curious 
eyes. 

“Dear mother,’ she read, ‘will you please 
write me at once what you use to kill ants; what 
will take ink-stains out of a tablecloth, and how | 
long it takes to bake bread if it's made right. | 
Henry and I are very happy. Your loving | 
daughter, Sarah Augusta. 

“P.S. This place is beautiful, and how much 
butter do you put on beefsteak ?—S. A.” 

‘Well!’ ejaculated the visitor, as she finished 
this poetic effusion. 

‘“Well!”’ returned Mrs. Perkins, grimly; and 
then they both began to laugh together. ‘I shall 
tell the editor of the Star,’’ gasped Mrs. Perkins, 
as soon as she could speak again, ‘“‘that he can 
print the whole thing, jest as it stands, if he’s a 
mind to. I reckon ‘twould cause full as much 
comment as any of the poems Sarah Augusta has 
ever wrote; but I mistrust he won’t feel to do 
ag 

True enough, Sarah Augusta’s first letter from 
her new home did not appear in the pages of the 
Willowby Star. It found a place of honor, 
however, for Grandfather Sprague begged it from 
his daughter, and placed it carefully in his old 
wallet, where it remained as long as he lived. 

Other letters came, selected portions of which 
found their way into the columns of the Willowby 
Star, and were highly praised. Grandfather 
Sprague read them all through his iron-bowed 
spectacles, but he never failed to say when he 
finished one, with a pat on that pocket of his old 
coat which held the wallet, ‘All very pooty, all 
very pooty; but I’ve got a letter that’s got more 
o’ the real juice o’ livin’ in it than all them others 
put together. I aint afeared fer Sarah Augusty 
now, let her write howsomever she’s a mind to. 
The real Sprague in her come out in that fust 
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12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
iature copies and return year picture. 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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you nervous. Reason a little about it. qi 
he “Ideal” is so difterent from ordin- 
ary springs you'll have a pleasant sur- Wy 
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ed. Soft, elastic, restful, durable and % 
noiseless, All dealers. or write us. 
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Largest and Most Successful in the World. | 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a _list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

HE STUD 
nd 40a 





A are fitted for the duties | 


| 
| 


ENTS are young people of both sexes, | 


full of diligence a , | 
THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and | 


includes valuable business lessons 
THE PA ( 


AGE is the largest of any Com- | 


mercial School in the world. 

HE REPUTATION of this school for original- 
ity and /eudership and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 
and puree constructed, ws 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type- Writing, 
one and Correspondence may be taken as a 
special course. 


its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 
BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 


For Prospectus, sent free, address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished | 








BUY ,£OR THE CHILDREN 
Sieeaencey Mannne ners 
ERVICFASLES3 LYNN, ; 
\F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US- 
Founded 
The Jackson “sss 


Sanatorium 


Dansville, New York. 





Location 

Unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 
The Staff of Physicians 

Men and women of recognized skill and ex- 


perience. 
e - Main Building 
Planned and constructed to meet every need. 
The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the perfection of its methods and manage 
ment under long experience, make this 


The Leading Health Institution of 
the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for treatment. 

Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 
New York or Buffalo without change. 

For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and further in- 
formation, address J. JACKSON, Sec’y. 
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Hartman Steel Lawn Fence. 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. 
A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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TUXEDO 


WASHING POWDER 


Makes the washing easier—cleans and brightens everything about the house. 
If you didn’t order it of your grocer last week don’t miss it this week. A trial 





“‘BEST ON 
EARTH” 
AND ON 

DIRT. 











will make it a household necessity. 
Don’t forget the present in every package. 
of the following valuable articles: 
Silver Table 8; 
Flour, Pair 
1 doz. Cut Glass Tumblers, Suit of 


othes. 


Save your tickets and secure one 


n, Silver Fork, 1 doz. Tumblers, Pair Ladies’ Oxford Tie Shoes, Barrel Hazxaill 
lankets, Parlor som, Lemenaae Set, Silver Butter Knife, Clock, Clothes Horse, 


Remember, this is only a partial list. Get and read the much larger list accompanying each package. 
If your grocer does not keep TUXEDO WASHING POWDER 
will send you a beautiful picture and a sample for eight two-cent stamps. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Belt Mountings. Sterling Silver. 
$1.00 Post-Paid. 


The popular and fashionable style of Ladies’ Belts this season is made 


of Silk with Sterling Silver Buckle. 
ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 each. 
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Such Belts are usually sold at prices 


We have made arrangements to supply for a limited time Sterling Silver 
Belt Mountings, consisting of three pieces (see illustration), at the extremely 


$1.00 Post=-Paid. 


low price of 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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RALPH’S CLUB. 


“Will you write in my album, sir?’’ asked 
Ralph Horton, pulling off his jaunty cap, as he 
ran back from the entry into the school-room and 
stepped up to the teacher's desk. 

Mr. Robbins smiled patiently, reached out his 
hand for the little green and gilt volume, turned 
the leaves until he found a blank page, hesitated 
a moment, running his thin fingers through his | 
prematurely gray hair, glanced with grave kindli- 
ness at the bright, flushed face of the boy before 
him, wrote and handed back the open book. 

“Thank you, sir,"’ said Ralph, with the eager, 
cordial grace that always warmed the hearts of 
the people to whom he spoke, ‘“‘but what funny 





spelling it is! Who wrote it? What is it?” 
‘‘¢Whan alle tresores aren tried, 


trewthe is the best,’’’ read the 
master, quietly. ‘It is fourteenth- 
century spelling. One William 


Langland wrote it. 
hear of him ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,”’ replied Ralph, 
promptly, ‘‘but I haven't read many 
of his books yet.”’ 

**No?" queried Mr. Robbins, 
slightly raising his gray eyebrows; 
‘neither have I. He wrote only 
one—a curious old allegory, called 
‘The Vision of Piers the Plowman.” 
This line is taken from that." 

“Oh yes, sir, I remember now,” 
exclaimed Ralph, quickly, though a 
little uneasily, for there was an ex- 
pression in the master’s keen blue 
eyes that he did not exactly like. 
But Mr. Robbins continued, in his 
pleasant, suggestive way : 

“T should be glad if we all knew 
Langland better. He hated false- 
hood. He longed for truth in 
church and state. ‘When all treas- 
ures are tried, truth is the best. 
And Chaucer says, ‘Truth is the 
highest thing that man may keep.’ 
Live by the truth, live in the truth, 
live for the truth, my boy. But 
you want your supper, and I have 
this pile of themes to correct. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, sir, and thank you,”’ 
responded Ralph, with a swift, win- 
ning smile, and started for the door. 
Then he paused and added: 

“We have a very fine old edition of Chaucer at | 
home. It cost father twenty-five or thirty dollars. 
That’s the one I like to read.” 

The master made no answer, but sighed heavily 
as he bent over his desk again. He had seen Mr. 
Horton’s copy of Chaucer only the week before— | 
a respectable, five-dollar edition, with the leaves 
uncut. 

Ralph ran down the village street, whistling as 
merrily as a bobolink. Suddenly he stopped and 
shouted: ‘Hello, Stumpy !”’ 

A short, stout, freckled-faced little fellow, | 
plodding down a side lane with his hands in his 
pockets, halted at the summons and replied 
sturdily: ‘Hello yourself!” 

“Going to Jack’s house tonight ?” 

“You bet!"’ 

“Did you tell Hugh ?” 

“Jack told Hugh.” 

“And Rabbit ?”’ 

‘Hugh told Rabbit.” 

“And Jinks ?”’ 

‘Jed has gone around to tell Jinks.”’ 

“You told Jed, then ?”’ 

“Rabbit told Jed.” | 

“All right, old Lazybones. Be sure you bring 
yourself.”’ | 

“You bet!’’ responded Stumpy again, and 
therewith this laconic dialogue ended. 

It was about six o’clock when the seven boys | 
met according to appointment in ‘The House | 
that Jack Built.’ This imposing edifice, con- 
Structed of the rough-hewn branches of trees, 
stood on the border of a little lake, which was | 
girdled by a young growth of silver birches and | 
alders, and now, in the early twilight hour, | 
beautifully mirrored the rainbow hues of sunset. | 

Any living creatures but boys might have 
lingered on the grassy margin to note the fair | 
colors reflected in the water, and to enjoy the | 
sweet, cool breath of evening. 

The boys crawled through the lowly doorway 


Did you ever 


of Jack's house, and gleefully huddled themselves 
together in the dark little space within. 

‘Rather a tight fit for seven, aint it?’’ asked 
Jack, anxiously. 

Jack, as architect, builder and host, was a little 
concerned lest Hugh Wilson, who had long legs, 


might object to lying the length of the room, his 
chin in his palms, while three boys, their knees 
drawn up to their noses, sat on either side of him. | 


But Hugh clapped his feet, which were outside 
the door, together in the air, since he had not 
room to clap his hands, and answered loyally : 

“It's downright jolly, Jack. Shouldn't want it 
bigger, anyway, ‘cause we're all the fellows who 
are to have the run of this house, and we need a 
good excuse for keeping our club exclusive." 

“We've got it,’ groaned Jinks, who was 
between the two chubbiest boys, Stumpy and 
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|of merry voices. Then Ralph's clear, confident 
tones were heard commanding silence. 

‘““Now, fellows," he said, ‘*we've fooled away 
time enough. If we're going to organize our new 
club to-night, we'd better be about it. All who 
are in favor say aye." 

There was a chorus of ayes, broken only by 
Jinks, who said me, with a weak attempt at wit. 

‘Well, then,’’ continued Ralph, ‘“‘what kind of 
a club shall it be ?”’ 

“I think a debating society would be tiptop,” 
suggested Hugh. 

“C-c-can't we have a secret order and dr-dr- 
drink an oath of silence in a_ b-b-bowl of 
b-h-blood ?"’ stammered Rabbit. 

This proposition was received with groans and 
a volley of boyish chaff. 
| Who'll stand the gore?" 


| 


asked Hugh. 


“Shake Hands on it! 


Rabbit; but nobody ever paid much attention to 
what Jinks said. 

It was Ralph Horton’s set. Ralph had picked 
it out himself from the thirty odd boys in the 
neighborhood. For Ralph, the son of the leading 
man of the village, the brightest pupil among 


| the brown-faced lads and rosy-cheeked lassies 
| who toed the chalk mark in the little red school- 


house on the hill, the best pitcher on the ball- 
ground, the best swimmer and the best runner, 
and the prime favorite everywhere, was free to 
associate with whom he would. 

It was a trifle difficult at first thought to see 
why he had selected just these six. To be sure, 
Hugh Wilson, a tall, dark, clear-eyed fellow, 
stood near Ralph's level, pressing him close in the 
classes and the games. But Jack was a block- 
head, more given to playing truant and building 
rafts by the lakeside than poring over his Latin 
grammar. Stumpy was so fat and lazy he had 
not climbed a tree for a year. 

Rabbit was a sandy-complexioned, stammering 
lad, who had been known to run away from a 
cow. Jinks was a natural loafer; his auburn 
hair would not be brushed down and his saucy 
tongue was always getting him intotrouble. Jed, 


a trig little man enough, something of a dandy, | 


in short, made a hard trade in jack-knives, and 
had been caught cheating at marbles. 

The secret lay in the fact that they were, each 
and all, devoted to Ralph. Jed admired his 
dashing style, Jack venerated his brains, Stumpy 
adored his prowess on the playground, Rabbit 
was grateful for his good-humored kindness, 
Jinks cherished under his old jacket a queer, 
quizzical, shame-faced affection for Ralph’s sweet 
and generous nature, and Hugh Wilson, noble- 
hearted fellow that he was, freely gave a frank 
and loyal friendship to the boy who was every- 
where his successful rival. 

For a while the talk ran wild, and the crowded 
little cabin buzzed like a beehive with a confusion 


| Now, fellows,” interposed Ralph, with 
authority, ‘listen to me. My proposal is that we 
form a Mutual Improvement Society.’ 
“Crackity! Does that mean that Jed 
mend the hole in my trousers ?*’ asked Jinks. 
‘‘Which hole ?”’ inquired Jed, slyly. 
“Tt means,”’ explained Ralph, ‘‘that each fellow 
will own up to his besetting sin. And then each 
| fellow will take the name of some great man who 
was just the very opposite of that, you know, and 
we'll always be them, and not ourselves, out here 
in Jack’s house—talk like ‘em and act like ‘em. 
We'll call it the Club of Great 





will 


| 


| Don’t you see? 


Men.” 
“Regular Sunday-school 
Stumpy, in much disgust. 
“It might help clear up our ideas of history,” 
| said Hugh, thoughtfully. 
| «Yes, don’t you see ?’’ repeated Ralph, eagerly, 
‘and we could debate in those characters, you 
know, Hugh, if you want a debating society. 
| Why not? ’Tisn't any Sunday-school business, 
| either,"’ he added, turning to Stumpy. ‘It's just 
| fun and common sense. Now try it on yourself 
and see. You're a first-rate fellow as you are, but 
| you're lazier ‘n time, and we should all like you 
better if you weren't. Now I propose that you be 
Napoleon Bonaparte,—you look like him, a little, 
|—and then you'll always have to be rushing 
round and putting things through like a house 
afire.”’ 

Stumpy’s objections were silenced. The pros- 
pect of posing as Napoleon Bonaparte was too 
flattering to be offset by the corresponding neces 
sity of ‘putting things through.’’ Stumpy smiled 
under the friendly darkness of Jack's house, and 
folded his fat arms across his breast in the true 
Napoleonic attitude. 

“The plot thickens,’ exclaimed Jinks. 
Rabbit ?”* 


business,"’ growled 


“Who's 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| enough to make money. 


“Well, Rabbit is a bit scary, you know,”’ said | 


Ralph, as politely as he could, ‘‘and I thought it | 


would be best for him to be General Gordon. 
You'd like that, wouldn’t you, Rabbit ?’’ 

Rabbit, in his secret soul, caught at the sug- 
gestion. He knew he was a coward, he hated 
himself for being a coward, and yet his knees 
would shake when he went down cellar alone in 
the dar!, for the family’s evening supply of apples 
and cider, and his heart would beat so loud it 
seemed as if the whole school must hear it when 
it was getting near his turn to go forward to the 
platform and speak ‘*Burke on the Taxation of 
the Colonies,’”’ or the time-honored “Sink or 
Swim.”’ 

General Gordon was the hero of his worship, 
and part of 
Gordon once a week, he might get accustomed 
to feeling brave all the time. But he only said: 

“IT don't c-c-care, Ralph, only you f-f-fellows 
mustn't poke f-f-fun, if G-G-Gordon 
stammers.”” 

‘Not we,”’ said Ralph, cheerily, 
delighted at his success so far. “And 
Jed—well! Jed's stingy. He might 
be Oliver Goldsmith, for variety— 
the Irish poet, you know, who gave 
away his blankets to a poor woman 
and had to sleep inside his feather- 
bed. 

“And Jack,’’ Ralph went on, ‘‘is 
too much given to pulling off flies’ 
wings and tying old tin cans to 
dogs’ tails. He'll have to be St. 
Francis, who called all the birds and 
beasts his brothers. 

“Hugh has a pepper-box of a 
temper. He could be Christopher 
Columbus, who's the meekest man, 
except Moses, I ever read about. 
And here's has a list of 
swear-words a yard long. He must 
be a Quaker — William Penn, | 
guess."" 

“By Jimmy! What a Quaker I 
shall make!" ejaculated Jinks. 

But the boys were generally silent. 
It was too sudden and vigorous a 
dash of moral cold water. Noteven 
their loyalty to Ralph could make 
this frank exposure of their particu- 
lar failings acceptable. Nobody 
appeared to have much relish for 
the new society. Jinks suggested : 

“This is rather a_ tight-fitting 
shanty for such big guns as Ralph 
has turned us into. I don’t feel as 
did in Phila- 
delphia, and there aint any room for my bfoad- 
brimmed hat.” 

But Hugh spoke somewhat shortly : 

“This seems to me a queer way for each one to 
own up to his besetting sin. Ralph has done it 
for all of us. Now who's to do it for Ralph ?” 

“Come on, fellows,"’ said Ralph, lightly, ‘what 
have you got against me? I know I sing out of 
tune sometimes, and the girls say I'm proud of 
my new pony. Don't care if I am. I heard 
father say the other day there wasn't a horse of 
finer breed in the state.” 

Stumpy coughed. Rabbit kicked Hugh, and 
Jed nudged Jack. It was Jinks’s drawling voice 
that broke the silence. 

“See here, president 
take it?" 

“T suppose so,’ said Ralph, modestly, “if you 
fellows all want me.”’ 

There was not much heartiness in the murmur 
of assent that followed. More than one boy was 
feeling sore over the open thrust he had received. 

The tide of popularity is a tide that turns sud- 
denly and swiftly, and if Ralph had but known 
it, the crown of boyish supremacy was even then 
slipping from his confident young forehead. 

‘‘Well, then, president,’ continued Jinks, “how 
can we have a society without money for banquets 
and badges and all? And where’s the tin comin 
from? I say a society without money in the 
treasury is no go.” 

“Oh fiddlesticks!’’ exclaimed Ralph, impa- 
tiently, annoyed that any obstacle should be put 
in the way of his cherished plan, “it’s easy 
Why! only last winter 
Widow Perkins offered me a dollar a day to keep 
her paths cleared. It would have taken me only 
the hour before school, but I didn't do it. I 
wanted to coast then.’’ 

In the darkness of Jack’s house, every one of 
the six listeners winked. 

“Sure enough,’’ drawled Jinks, ‘come to think 


perhaps, perhaps, by acting the 


Jinks 


much at home as I 


for you're president, I 
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on it, jest about the same time Old Cribbles, the \I call clear grit. It’s just the living truth that 


hermit, asked me to cast ramrods for him. 
Offered to give me two dollars a ramrod. I could 
have done one every morning before breakfast 
easy, While mother was baking my buckwheat 
But I didn’t care to. I'd rather whittle.” 
I don’t understand,”’ exclaimed 
Ralph, in astonishment. ‘Casting ramrods!” 

A boisterous, unpleasant shout of laughter 
followed. It ceased suddenly as Jinks shrilled 
out the jest which sprang to his brain. 

“Ralph, Mr. President—s’posin’ you take the 
part of George Washington!" 

At that the derisive laughter broke forth again, 
Ralph's six adherents were in full revolt at last. 
For a moment he sat smiling as if flattered by | 
the great name offered to him; then as the mean- | 
ing of the gibe penetrated him the indignant 
blood burned in his cheeks. 

But still he doubted—still he stood in the | 
embarrassment of hesitation to resent what might, 
perhaps, be no insult. It needed Jack’s brutal | 
remark to drive the lesson home: 

“George Washington! Just suits you, Ralph. 
No feller can be Washington and a liar, too." 

A liar! Had it come to that? Did he, Ralph 
Horton, hear himself called a liar, and in his own | 
set, too? It seemed as if the rage in his theeat | 
would choke him. 

“Let me out of this confounded hole,’’ he said, | 
hoarsely, ‘‘and I'll fight you every one.”’ 

Rabbit shook in Gordon’s shoes; Stumpy | 
hastily drew up Bonaparte’s plump legs to let the | 
furious boy push by; and Jinks called after him: 

“I am grieved that I must rebuke thee, my 
dear young friend, for thy ungodly anger. 
Wasn't it thou who proposed that every fellow 
should own up to his besetting sin ?” 

But Hugh, who had backed with undignified 
haste out of the low door-way to let Ralph 
scramble through, spoke earnestly: ‘I'll fight 
you for the lot, Ralph, if you say so; but I’d a 
sight rather call it quits and shake hands.” 

The last mellow glow of the sunset smote con- | 
fusingly on the boy's hot and angry eyes, as he 
sprang to his feet and stood erect in the free air 
outside. The solemn fragrance of the pines came 
to him from the woods beyond. He dashed off 
Hugh’s hand from his shoulder, drew a long, 
almost a sobbing, breath, stared a moment at lake 
and sky, and then rushed away and was lost to 
sight among the dusky shadows of the trees. 

When the moon rose, her beams touched with 
light the tossed brown hair of a boy who lay face 
downward on the cool pine-needles. The sea-like 
music of the pines was above him and around. 
His first wild impulses were spent. His passionate 
wrath had throbbed itself away. His vehement | 
shame had hardened into resolution. 

Under all the vanity, the boastfulness and the 
resultant falsehood that had gradually wrought 
themselves into the character of this ever petted | 
and popular Ralph, lay a foundation rock of 
pluck. As he rose and lifted his face to the | 
moonbeains, it wore at last the look for which the 
keen, grave eyes of the schoolmaster had long | 
watched in vain. 

The little album was in Ralph’s pocket. He | 
closed his hand tightly upon it, as he strode 
homeward through the rustling woods. 

‘‘When all treasures are tried, truth is the best,”’ 
he repeated to himself over and over; and he fell 
asleep with the stanch old poet’s watchword on his 
lips. 

In the morning, Ralph was the last boy to 
arrive at the school-house. The others stood 
chatting ina clump. Ralph passed them without 
a word. School went on without incident until 
just before recess. Ralph was reciting in United | 
States history. 

“Did you ever see Bunker Hill monument?” | 
Mr. Robbins chanced to ask, as the boy finished a | 
description of the battle. | 

“Oh yes, sir, many a time,’’ said Ralph, care- 
lessly. A moment later he rose and his face 
flushed a painful red. 

“That isn't quite true, sir. I was never at the 
monument. I have only had it pointed out to me | 


cakes. 
“But what? 











George Washington would be proud of his name- 
sake—and thank you, old boy, for the example.” 
“Fellows,’’ said Ralph, with a queer catch in 
his throat and eyes just wet with loving tears that 
did not fall, “I am going to try—for you cut me 
deep that time. It was true and it cut deep.” 
Then with his old bright smile he added, “I 


guess George Washington never cut deeper with | 


his little hatchet.” _KatrHartne LEE Bates. 


<-o-- 
MUSIC. 


Oh lull me, lull me, charming air! 
My senses rock with wonder sweet: 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are; 
Soft, like a spirit’s, are thy feet! 
Selected. — William Strode. 
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THE TRUMPETER. 


‘*Margarita !"" 

‘‘Here!’’ came a child’s voice from beneath a 
linden, heavy with bloom. 

Franz Hennig entered the shade where Marga- 
rita, with a sleek yellow cat for companion, sat 
knitting. 

‘«“What is that ?"’ the lad asked. 

“A stocking, stupid. Hast thou not eyes?” 
the child answered, affecting impatience. 

‘For me, then ?’’ Franz captured the needles 
and scrutinized the work with covert amusement. 

“They were to be thine, but they grew so small 
I’m afraid they will be only large enough for the 
cat,’’ Margarita sighed. 

“So! Well, little one, 
stockings another time.” 
across the garden to the quaint old house which 
for three years had been his home. 

Three years of preparation for the university — 


thou shalt knit me 


{in the saddle. 


For an instant he caught her up in his arms. 

“Thanks, Liebchen!” he whispered; then, | 
setting her down hastily, ran through the crowd | 
and jumped upon the slowly-moving train. 

“Auf Wiedersehen!”’ he cried, waving the blue 
flowers above his blonde head. 

“Auf Wiedersehen!"’ echoed Margarita, trying 
to smile through her tears. 

Under the shelter of a friendly hill a detach- 
ment of Bavarian cavalry awaited the signal to 
charge. To the left sounded the continuous roar 
|of musketry, punctuated by the detonations of 
artillery. From his post as right guide of the 
| platoon, Franz gazed along the lines of his 
| comrades in dusty sky-blue uniforms. 

Only a month had he passed with the regiment, 
but the intelligence of the young student had 
| already made him conspicuous, and the time had 
| been long enough to knit his ties of friendship 
| with the men. Only a month, but in that time 
| the boy had become a man. 

Gripping his sabre hilt, he settled himself firmly 
The fire of German artillery, 
which had cannonaded the French infantry to | 
prepare the way for the charge, was slackening. | 
From over the hill Franz heard the fierce crack of | 








| the enemy’s rifles. 


He looked dreamily | 


three years of unremitting kindness from the, 


busy housewife and her aged mother, who had 
opened their doors to the lonely student—three 


years brightened by the enthusiastic devotion of | 


a little child. Now this chapter must close! 


On Franz’s right waited the two trumpeters of 
the squadron. The nearer one, eager-faced and 
alert, scanned the heavens, where shells shrieked 
above their heads. 

“This will be a hot place if we don’t move | 
soon!’ he growled. 

‘‘There is a hotter place over the hill, Steinert,”’ | 
| said Franz. 

Steinert nodded. Just then the order came. | 
Clear and ringing it was sounded by the chief | 
trumpeter; clear and ringing sounded the trump- | 
ets in response. With a great clatter the cavalry | 
swept up the hill to plunge into the fiery rain below. | 

There came a shrill singing through the sul- | 
phurous air—a deafening crash, and a shell had | 
exploded to the right. Before it fell Holtz, the 


| further trumpeter. 


From down the village street came the rattle of | 


drums, a bugle note and the sound of cheers. 

“It is a band!’’ shouted Margarita, seizing 
pussy and preparing to leave the shade. 

“Wait,” Franz said, with a thrill in his tones; 


“IT have something to say to thee, Liebchen. Dost 
thou know what the drum is crying? It ts 
war !”* 


‘“‘War?’’ she responded, with childish indiffer- 
ence. ‘The mother said this morning that the 
soldiers were going to France. But why dost 


| thou care, dear I’ranz ?"’ 


‘‘Herr Steinert returns to the army to-day,’” he 
said, gravely. 

“Then there will be no more lessons on the 
beautiful trumpet for thee! I am sorry. 


| don't mind; thou wilt have me.” 


Steinert’s horse recoiled, then plunged heavily | 
forward, throwing his rider over his head. In an | 
instant Steinert was on his feet and running by | 
Franz’s side. Behind him came thundering line 
upon line of galloping squadrons. 

“Can you take me up?’ gasped Steinert, | 
unmindful of the red stain which widened on his 
side. 

“Up!” cried Franz. He checked Prinz’s pace | 





Bat | 


an instant, and the trumpeter was mounted 
behind him. The spirit of battle had entered the 
‘cavalry horse, and down the hill he clattered | 
under the double load, soon fully abreast of the 
squadron. 

“You are hurt!"’ cried Franz. 
arms around me. So!” 

A dimness spread before the keen eyes of 


“Put your 


‘‘Margarita,’’ he said, sorrowfully, ‘‘I shall not | Steinert; there was a humming in his ears; the 


” 


have thee, for I go, too. 


‘“Thou!”’ She stared with wide, incredulous | 


eyes. ‘Surely, not thou!” 


heavens were growing black! | 
Again came the trumpet call. With a wavering } 
|effort Steinert raised his instrument, but found 


‘‘Liebchen,’’ he whispered, huskily, ‘‘Liebchen, | no strength to blow. 


wouldst thou have me idle at home when the rest 
are going? Wouldst thou have me acoward? I 


‘‘Franz,”’ he groaned, ‘‘sound the charge!" 
There was no time for question. Seizing the 


have no father or mother, no sister, to mourn for | trumpet, Franz raised it to his lips. Clear and 
. sn | . eae 
me, while many go from dear ones who can ill | strong his repetition of the call rang out above 


spare them.” 


“Thou hast the mother and grandmother—and 


” 


thou hast me!’’ she sobbed. 
“True; I have thee, and thou wilt be a brave 


little German maid, and make my going happy.” | strength ebbed fast. 


| the turmoil. 

**Bravo!” 
drop.” 

| §$teinert’s hands loosened their grasp. His | 

But Franz caught the flaccid | 


groaned Steinert. ‘Now let me | 


“When wilt thou go?’’ she asked, bravely | hands firmly in his left fist and drew the limp | 


trying to suppress the sobs. 

«This afternoon.” 

“And who will ride thy horse, Prinz, when 
thou art gone ?”’ 

**Prinz will go with me, for I shall try for the 
cavalry, as my father did before me. 
the trumpet! If I might go as trumpeter! To 
sound the charge—that would be glorious! 
it is not possible, of course. I hope I shall be 
near Steinert. But come—it is time I was making 
ready.”’ 


Hark to} 


But | 


form closer to his broad shoulders. He dropped | 
the bridle rein upon his pommel, thrust his right 

| arm through the cord of his trumpet, grasped 

| his sabre with that hand, and so met the shock of 

| battle. 

Nightfall found the army of the Crown Prince 
gathered in and around a French village, far | 
from the ground on which Franz, after the first | 
| charge, had delivered Steinert to the ambulance, 

the nurses and the doctors. Through the succes- 


| Frau Biedermann, to meet the soldiers. 


“T find that both trumpeters of this squadron 
were disabled early in the action to-day, yet a 
trumpet has sounded the orders as they were 
given. How was that?” 

In eager words the story was told, and Franz 
found himself hustled and shouldered until he 
stood before the captain., With some uneasiness, 
he raised his eyes to his superior’s face. Had he 
transgressed in taking upon himself another's 
office? But there was no severity in the answer- 
ing glance. 

‘‘How came you to know the calls ?’’ the captain 
asked, kindly. 

Franz told briefly of the lessons he had received 
from Steinert back in the Fatherland. 

“Then keep the place you have taken to-day, as 
Holtz is dead and Steinert too badly wounded for 
service. It pleases you, I see. It pleases me, also. 
Good night." 

And again the room resounded to shouts, deep 
and sonorous: ‘*Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!" 

A year! Joy and sorrow, hope and despair, 
laughter and tears, victory and defeat—these sre 
its harvest. But above the sobs of those who will 
not be comforted rolls a tide of rejoicing. The 
troops are returning! 

‘‘Mother!" 

An eager face was thrust in at the half-opened 
door, followed, after an interval of serious inspec- 
tion, by a small body. Margarita was unusually 
excited. 

Her round cheeks burned cherry-red, her blue 
eyes shone. She held the yellow cat tightly under 
one arm. 

“Well, child, what is it?’’ asked her mother. 

‘Thou knowest godmother gave me money for 
a gold chain,’’ Margarita ventured, emphasizing 
her remark with a plaintive yow/. from the com- 
pressed puss. 

“Surely. It 
To-morrow —" 

‘“‘Mother,’’ cried Margarita, desperately, ‘I 
want the money for something else.”” 

‘What then?” asked Frau Krummer. 

Margarita burst into tears, cast away the cat 
and clung to her arm. 

“Do let me—do let me!’’ she sobbed. ‘Dear 
mother, let me go to Berlin with Frau Sucher and 
lama 
big girl now—nine years old, almost—and Frau 
Sucher will take care of me!” 

She opened her previously hidden hand and 
revealed a little hoard of money. 

“It will be enough, and Franz will be so glad 
to see me'*’ she said. 

With round arms choking her into acquiescence, 
and fresh lips pressed against her cheek, Frau 
Krummer considered the question. 

Well, the good mother had a warm place in her 


is high time it was bought. 


| heart for the lad who had no kin to rejoice over 


his home-coming. So when Frau Sucher went up 
to Berlin, a small girl, beaming with joy, at her 
side gazed from above a huge bunch of corn- 
flowers at the strange sights slipping past the car 
window. 

For Margarita the journey was far from tedious. 
At every station, laughing, light-hearted people 
crowded upon the train, all bound upon one 
errand—the welcome of Germany’s warrior sons. 
When other amusements palled, the corn flowers 
were woven into a large wreath by Margarita’s 
deft little fingers, and her heart swelled with joy at 
the thought that she would greet dear Franz on 
the morrow, and make him forget that neither 
father, nor mother, nor sister, nor sweetheart 
awaited his coming. 

The morning dawned fair, and Frau Sucher 
and her charge were early abroad. They found 
the streets already thronged and gay with flowers 
and banners and lined with benches and platforms. 

Frau Sucher established herself, with Margarita, 
as near the statue of Frederic the Great as possi- 
ble, proceeding to make herself comfortable with 
her lunch-basket. 

Far away sounded strains of martial masic. 
The troops were passing around the old town wall. 





sive actions of the day the young student had | There was an eager movement in thethrong. All 


two or three times from the car-window.”’ | 
With that Ralph sank back upon the bench, as | and tearful partings. Through the little town 
pale as he had been crimson, but in another | sounded hurrying feet, eager voices, snatches of 


The hours crept away with rapid preparations | 


instant, before school or teacher could recover 
from their surprise, he was up once more. 

“It was pointed out to me just once,’’ he said, 
speaking as if from between set teeth, ‘‘and that | 
time I'm not sure that I looked at the right thing.” | 

There fell upon the room an utter silence, and | 
then broke forth a tumult of spontaneous applause. | 
The master checked the demonstration sternly, | 
but in his eyes, as they rested on the lad before 
him, was a look of brotherly respect that, Ralph 
said long afterward, seemed to lift him then and | 
there from a boy into a man. 

The members of the Mutual Improvement 
Society waited in a body upon their president at 
recess. | 

“Bully for yon!’ began St. Francis. | 

“Crackity ! but you're a brick, and no mistake,” | 
chimed in William Penn. 

“TL never should have d-d-dared do that,”’ piped 
up General Gordon. | 

‘And before all those girls, too," 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

“Shake hands on it," 
Bonaparte, extending his hand. Then all his 
chums seemed to have his hands at once. 

“Ralph,” said Hugh, affectionately, ‘you get 
ahead of me in everything—here you are first to | 
stand up against the enemy within. That's what | 








war songs, rolling drum or bugle’s blare. In the 
midst of the turmoil Margarita was missing. 
‘*Where can she be ?’’ queried Frau Krummer, 
anxiously. ‘Margarita! Margarita! Franz is 
going!"’ But no childish voice responded. 


“We must go,"’ cautioned grandmother, tying | 


her bonnet strings with trembling fingers. ‘Come, 
Lotte.” 

‘**Margarita!*’ shouted Franz, but only a 
mocking echo gave answer. With sad eyes he 
gazed once more about the dear home, then 
turned away. 

At the little station all was confusion. Tearful 
women clung to the fathers, brothers, sweethearts, 
who laughed and joked with heavy hearts. The 
long train was laden with troops from further 
south—all pressing forward to join the Crown 
Prince’s army at Landau. The moment for 
departure was at hand. 


“Auf Wiedersehen, then, dear friends,’’ said 


love. I wish —”’ 
*“*Franz— wait!" cried 
Margarita clutched his arm. 
‘From thy mother’s grave,” she cried, thrusting 
a bunch of blue corn-flowers into his hands. 


a small voice, and 


served as trumpeter. 

Shouting, foraging for provisions, cheering, 
singing and laughing as though on a holiday, the 
Bavarian troopers surged through the little cap- 
tured town. After darkness had come on, Franz, 
pushing his way through the crowded thorough- 
| fares, found himself before an inn where many 
of his comrades were eating. 
him to enter. 

Winking and blinking as he came from the 


darkness into the strong light, Franz failed to see | 


the signal slyly given by a burly dragoon. There 
was a hasty scraping of chairs on the bare floor, 
a clatter of feet, and the survivors of Franz’s 
squadron sprang to their feet. 

With an uplifted sausage the signal was given. 
| Then **Hoch! Hoch!" rolled through the room 
and reverberated in the corners. Smiling faces 
| turned to greet Franz, eager hands drew him toa 
| seat. 
| his chair, and only upon repeated explanations, 
| did he understand the cause of the demonstration. 
| ‘Why, man,” growled the burly dragoon, 


murmured | Franz, pressing a hearty kiss upon the cheeks of | ‘don’t you know it was a brave thing to cripple 
| the two women who had taken him into their | yourself with Steinert in the midst of a charge? 
proposed Napoleon | hearts. ‘“Margarita—you will give her my dear Ach, but it was fine!” 


“He is my friend,” answered Franz, simply ; 
“my comrade.” 

There was a stir at the door, and the clatter of 
a sabre upon the floor. In an instant every hand 
was raised in salute. It was the captain. 


They shouted to | 


Dazed, uncomprehending, he slipped into | 


| faces turned, by a common impulse, toward the 
Brandenburg Thor. Yes—they were coming! 
Carefully holding the blue wreath of corn- 
| flowers, Margarita craned her small neck, but alas! 
| could see nothing beyond a sea of heads. Tears 
| of disappointment rose to her eyes. 

Af.er all, Franz would think himself forgotten 
in the general rejoicing! The journey would be 
in vain! It was not to be borne. 

Slipping, unnoticed, from Frau Sucher’s side, 
Margarita wormed her way through the crowd 
until she stood behind the police who mounted 
| guard along the way. 
| ‘Thrusting her head out as far as possible, she 
| paid scant heed to the passing troops until the sky- 

blue uniforms of the Bavarians filed by. Catch- 
|ing her breath with anxiety, she scrutinized the 
Among so many, could she find 


| brave array. 
| her Franz ? 
Suddenly her heart gave a quick bound; for 
| with the sunlight dazzling his sad blue eyes and 
| glinting from his shining trumpet, came Franz— 
| browned, thinner and with a strange yellow 
| down upon his lip. But Margarita knew him. 
With a joyful cry she darted between two 
astonished policemen into the open space beyond. 
| At this sudden apparition in white Prinz swerved 
| sharply, then stretched out his head in recogni- 
| tion. 
| Franz!” 
Franz!" 


cried a childish voice. ‘‘ Dear 
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It was not a finished speech, but it served its 
purpose; for a loving welcome shone in the 
child's face, and high above her head she held the 
corn-flower wreath. 

All sadness faded from Franz’s eyes. 

‘“‘Margarita—Liebchen!"’ he cried; and witha 
quick movement bent and caught the wreath 


before the laughing policeman led Margarita back | 


to her distracted guardian. 

No, he was not forgotten! Turning in the 
saddle, he kissed his hand to the child. Then 
with trumpet wreathed with the flowers the 
monarch most loved, with head erect and happi- 
ness in his heart, Franz Hennig, the trumpeter, 
rode before the aged emperor. 

MARION DICKINSON. 
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THE CROW. 


With rakish eye and plenished crop, 
Oblivious of the farmer’s gun, 
Upon the naked ash-tree top 
he crow sits basking in the sun. 


Selected. — Wilham Canton, 
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THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter V. 
A Break for Freedom. 


The boys waited patiently, but quite in vain, for 
three long weeks, after the bear-hunt, for another 
chance to escape. Meantime their life at the camp 
was not without its diversions. 

One day, the half -witted Billy approached 
Charley, and leading him away, said to him with 
the air of one conferring a priceless favor: 

“Would you like to come now and see son?” 

“Who is ‘son?’” asked Charley, curiously. 
“Yes, I’d like to see him.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Billy, who held a small, wriggling frog in his 
hand, led the way through the woods about a 
quarter of a mile, halting at last at the clay-covered 
roots of a pine that had fallen during a storm. At 
the base of this was a small round hole in the 
earth. Here Billy fell on his knees and began 
repeating, in a strange, coaxing voice: 

“Doodle, doodle, come out your hole! 
doodle, come out your hole!” 

“That’s not a doodle’s hole; that’s a snake’s 
hole,” said Charley, excitedly, stepping backward. 
The hole was not less than two inches in diameter. 

Billy made no reply, but continued his repetition 
of the supposed charm. 

“I hear him comin’,” he whispered, presently. 
Then, in a soft, caressing voice he continued, 
“Come on, son; Come on, son.” 

In a few moments a large rattlesnake glided out 
of the hole and seized the frog from Billy’s fingers. 
Charley ran back a rod and sprang upon a log, but 
Billy did not move from his place, and showed no 
fear. 

“Come away from there!” cried Charley, in 
amazement. ‘That snake will bite you!” 

“Son won’t bite me,” replied Billy, confidently. 

So this was “son!” Poor Billy! Charley could 
hardly believe that he was so utterly crazed. But 
the half-witted fellow appeared to be a snake- 
charmer. 

As soon as the snake had swallowed the frog, 
Charley was sure that the foolish boy would be 
bitten. He called to Billy several times to come 
away, and then, jumping down from the log, 
hurried back to camp. He thought he ought to 
inform Sweet or Bubber, but by the time he had 
detailed the story to Joe, the snake-charmer him. 
self appeared unhurt. 

After supper that evening, as the men told yarns 
and joked about the camp fire, Billy seemed 
unusually wide awake, and repeated nursery 
rhymes and rigmaroles by the dozen. 

Touching first Charley’s index finger and then his 
own as each word was uttered, he said: **William 
ma trimble toe; he’s a good fisherman; catches 
hens, puts ’em in pens, some lays eggs, some lays 
none; wire, brier, limber lock; sets and sits till 
twelve o’clock; O-U-T spells ‘out’—go!” 

This suggested a game of hide and seek, and 
Charley was coaxed into playing. Before long Asa 
joined, and then Joe was drawn into the game. 

It was a bright moonlit night, and no one seemed 
sleepy. The deserters stopped telling their yarns | 
and watched the game. The laughter of the boys | 
and the negro affected them pleasantly. 

The fun was contagious. One by one they joined 
the game, and in a short time every occupant of 
the island was absorbed in the game. 

When the fun was at its height, it happened that 
Joe, Charley and Asa had squatted together behind 
the same clump of bushes. Suddenly Asa turned 
and whispered to Joe: 

“Now comes our chance fer to git away!” 

“How?” whispered Joe. 

Asa explained the plan which he had suddenly 
formed. He proposed that the next time when all 
had scattered to hide, he should run off to the boat- 
landing, step into the water, and drag each of the | 
three boats about a hundred yards off into the 
submerged forest, where they could not be found 
readily. The deserters would thus be led to 
believe that the boys and the negro had escaped to 
the prairie, taking all the boats with them. 

While he was hiding the boats the boys should 
continue the game, showing themselves conspic 
uously, in order that the absence of Asa, if observed, 
might not excite suspicion. 

The negro had outlined his plan thus far, when 


IN 


Doodle, 


| for cover after Asa’s return was the time to escape. 


When they saw him again dart away along the | 
path into the swamp cane they followed fast with | 


throbbing hearts, arriving at the boat-landing by 
the time the last one of the scattering men was 
safely hidden. 

| There Charley was given his hatchet, and Joe his 
|gun. Asa put a rifle over his own shoulder and 
| snatched up a bucket of eatables—al! of which he 
| had cleverly conveyed thither since the commence 
| ment of the game. Asa stepped into the water 
and bade the boys follow. 

“We got to go in dis water to fool dem dogs,” he 
whispered. 

He led the boys about fifty feet from the shore 
along the open boat road, then turned to the right 
into the thick growth, and skirted the island for 
several hundred yards before landing again. 

It was no trifling undertaking. The water was 
in many places over their knees, and was thick 
with drift and moss; the bottom was often muddy, 


tortuous route. Besides, little light descended from 
the moon among those crowding trees. Poor 
Charley found it difficult to keep up. 

“Ten—ten—double ten!” they heard Billy shout- 
ing faintly as they landed, and knew that as yet no 
one observed their absence. 

Asa had not dared to risk flight across the prairie 
without Billy to carry the third and last boat. Even 


move in rapidly enough to escape pursuit and 
capture. He could not have broken the spare 
boats without much noise, and besides he did not 
wish to leave the deserters so helpless as they 
would be without boats. 





Sending a Letter 


He had, therefore, decided to secrete the craft, 
putting the deserters on the wrong scent and caus 
ing delay. After covering their trail in the water, 
Asa meant to strike across the island and enter 
the swamp at the opposite end. 


through a jungle in that direction which could be 
followed on foot though he had never been over it. 

“Whose rifle is that, Asa?” asked Joe, as they 
started forward in single file. 

“Bubber’s,” was the answer, with a low laugh, 
“T aim to take dis rifle to yo’ pa ter pay *im fer my 
rent — fer de five months I been workin’ fer 
Bubber.” 

“He won’t have it,” replied Joe, “and you ought 
not to have taken it.” 

“Ef he don’ want it, den hit’s mine.” 

Joe laughed in spite of himself, and they all 
halted to listen as a shout reached them from the 
camp. Distinctly they heard the names of Joe and 
Asa called, and knew that they were missed. They 
hurried on. 

Five minutes later another shout reached them, 


from thie dogs were heard. 

“They have found that the boats are gone and 
have called out the dogs,” said Joe. 

Asa leaped forward at the sound, and poor 
Charley was hard pressed to keep up after that. 
The darkness was bewildering until they emerged 
from the hummock and started along the open 
pine ridge which was the backbone of the island. 





the course of the game compelled the conspirators 
to separate and return to headquarters. When the | 
rush for cover was again made, the boys saw Asa 
dart away in the direction of the boats. His 
absence attracted no attention. 

They were careful to keep suspicion lulled by 
playing with all their might. 

The cunning negro succeeded in secreting the | 
boats as proposed and in a very short time turned 
up again, none but the boys observing that his | 
ragged trousers were wet to the knees. 


Joe and Charley understood that the first rush | 


Here, however, the moonlight filtered through the 


scattering tops of the pines, and they could dis. | 
| tinguish prominent objects fifty feet away. 


Nevertheless it was very difficult to make rapid 
headway, owing to the tangle of vegetation. 
There was a slight trail leading down the ridge, 
as they knew, but no time could be lost in searching 
for it now, and they were obliged to pick their way 
as best they could. 


The island was about four miles long, and fully | 


an hour and a half was consumed in covering the 
distance. Descending into the dense growth of the 


and a dense swamp undergrowth forced them to a | 


two boats would have been more than they could | 





He knew there was a way out of the Okefenokee | 


and after a brief silence several sharp short yelps | 
| word with Asa while he was doing his work; and! 


| hummock which joined it with the swamp at the 
farther end, they halted to listen. 

All was deathly still, at least in the direction of 
the deserters’ camp; but the stillness of the dark, 
slumbering swamp in their front was suddenly 
broken by the dismal and unearthly hoot of an owl. 

Joe thought they ought to push forward and 
make good their escape into the swamp before 
daybreak, but Asa’s courage now failed him, and 
he objected. He said it was dangerous to go on, as 
indeed it was; they might sink into the bog over 
their heads, or they might be set upon by a 
panther. Besides there was no telling what sort 
of reptile they might stumble upon in the darkness. 
Joe was by no means free from fear himself, but 


| he thought it the part of prudence as well as of | 


manliness to advise going forward. 
| “Dem men won't start to hunt us ’fo’ daylight,” 
said Asa, confidently. “It’s midnight now. Dey 


t’ink we gone on de prairie wid all de boats, an’ 1 | 


know mighty well dey aint gwine start wadin’ atter 
us till mawnin’.” 

They stood a moment in silence. Suddenly from 
the dark depths of the swamp on their front a 
strange cry was borne to them—a cry or bark or 
croak, they could not tell what. 

“That sounds like a bear,” whispered Joe. 

“Must be a pant’er,” whispered Asa. 

The cry was heard again, more mysterious, 
weird and startling than before. Facing about, 
they retreated hurriedly up the slope and into the 
open pine woods, where the moonlight outlined 
neighboring objects. 


Asa, badly frightened, wanted to build a fire, but | 


Joe would not consent to such an imprudence. 
Finally it was agreed that they sit down with their 
backs to a large pine 
and watch until day- 


light. 
Joe and Asa sat | 
thus, upright and 


alert, their guns in 
readiness, fora long 
while. Charley lay 
down between them 
and fell asleep. All 
was now quiet, and 
gradually they re 
covered from their 
fright. 
Gradually 
drowsiness 
them. Asa 
his gun across 
lap, «dropped his 
head his breast 
and began 
Joe 


also 
seized 
rested 
his 


on 
soon to 
snore. roused 
him times, 
only to see him lapse 
into insensibility 
few moments later. 

The boy watched 
more than an hour 
longer, and then 
he also succumbed. 
Later, as he 
up to a state of semi 
consciousness 
opened his eyes, he saw that the moon was low, 

and that apparently all was well. However, 
as he drifted back toward dreamland he thought 
he heard a short, sharp yelp or two from dogs 
in the distance, but was too much enchained by 
drowsiness to heed. 

The dogs had started some trail, no doubt— 
that of a rabbit, perhaps; but what could it 
matter to the three sleepers under the pine? 

When Joe again awoke it was Uaylight, and 
the dogs were leaping about him and barking. 
Several men were at hand, too, and the one 
nearest, who looked down at the sleepers with an 
ugly grin, was Sweet Jackson. The sound of 
blows then drew his attention to the fact that 
Bubber Hardy, close by, was kicking Asa in 
order to awake him. 

They were recaptured! What else could they 
have expected? It all came back to the boy, 
and he was overcome with sorrow and shame. 
“If we had not been such cowards!” he thought. 
Joe rose to his feet. Charley was crying, and 

\sa was looking around stupidly. Sweet laughed 
in derision as he looked at them, and poor Joe 
thought that even this was deserved. 

After some severe kicking and cuffing, from 
which Joe and Charley turned away their indignant 
eyes, Asa was allowed to rise. 

“You thought you’d run off with them boys, and 
steal my gun in the bargain, did you?” shouted 
| Bubber, angrily. ‘I'll make you sick of it ’fore I 

quit.” 
| The boys themselves were seized roughly, and 

all were marched back to camp. Asa was ordered 
to cook breakfast, and the men immediately set 
about building a prison—a sort of pen of heavy 
saplings, with slanting poles and a palmetto thatch 

for the roof. It was given no window and only a 

small aperture for a door. At night Asa was shut 

up in this pen, but Joe and Charley siept in the loft 
| with Bubber as formerly. 
The boys found themselves under constant watch 
| after that, and their freedom of coming and going 
in the neighborhood of the camp was curtailed. 
Still it was not impossible for them to get a private 


several 


a 


roused 


and 


one day Joe said to him: 

“If we could catch a live duck, maybe we could 
send a note to father.” 

“Dat duck wouldn’t go to yo’ pa,” replied Asa, 
stolidly. 

“Well, I heard Sister Marian and Captain 
Marshall talking about a book they had read,” 
continued Joe, “and in it two people were cast 
away on an uninhabited island and after a while 
they used to catch ducks, hidden in the grass and 
water. Then they would tie letters, telling all 
about it, to the ducks and turn them loose.” 


“An’ did dem ducks carry de letters to the right | 


place’” asked Asa. 
“I don’t know. But after a while a ship came. 
I’d like to try it, anyhow.” 


write de letter, I’ll git you a live pa’tridge.” 
The deserters had set traps for partridges at 





“We can’t git no ducks,” said Asa; “but if you | 
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| several different points on the island, and had 
| usually a supply of birds alive in a pen near the 
camp, with which to vary their diet. The flight of 
a partridge seemed to promise less than that of 
almost any bird they could think of, but it was the 
only chance, and Joe accepted the suggestion. 
So when Asa went to the bird pen the same da 
| and partridges, he 
brought back with him a live one also and turned 





wrung the necks of a dozen 


it over to Joe without attracting attention. 

Joe having written the letter tied it 
beneath the bird’s wing. It ran 

“DEAR FATHER.—Charley and I got lost in the 
Okefenokee, and we came to this island where the 
deserters stay. They keep us prisoners, for they 
are afraid we will tell the soldiers where they are 

“Asais here, too. They stole him. We tried to 
escape two or three times, but it’s no use. 

“When you come after us don’t forget this—that 
to the north of this island there is a great wide 
marsh, I don’t know how many miles across, and 
bevond it they say is a trail that goes to Traders 
Hill. Come quick. 


securely 


Your affectionate son, 
“JOSEPH MERRIMEF 

“P. 8.—Whoever finds this please take it or send 
it right away to Mr. Roger Mérimée, Traders Hill, 
Chariton County, Georgia.” 

The letter, written on a page torn from the boy’s 
notebook, was dispatched, as nearly as Joe could 
the time, on the ninth of April, 1865. 
Fastening the letter beneath the bird’s wing, and 
tying about its neck a strip from his handkerchief 
to attract human attention, Joe pitched the partridge 
upward with all his might, hoping thus to frighten 
it into long flight across the prairie. 
| He knew that if it alighted on the island the 
| chances of its being shot or caught by a friend 
| would be altogether lost. 

The bird soared high, plunged, wheeled at two 
hundred yards distance, rose again as if newly 
alarmed, then dropped into the island 
jungle. Joe sat down and buried his head in his 
hands. For the moment all his hopes were over. 

“What you let that bird go you stupid 
nigger?” cried one of the deserters on watch. 

“Dass a mighty smart bird. He aint want to lose 
his fedders,” said Asa, grinning; 





reckon 


quickly 


for, 


for he knew the 
loss of one partridge was nothing to the deserters 

“Don’t » Marse whispered, 
bending to the boy; “you done yer bes’. Mebby 
we find some other way.’ 


you cry Joe,” he 


’ 


But Joe’s hopes had been so high that he could 
not soon control his silent tears. 
LOUIS PENDLETON 


To be continued, 
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ON A_ CRUISER’S TRIAL TRIP. 


\ great cruiser, of the type represented by the 
United States war-ships Columbia and Minneapolis, 
has a marked suggestion of piracy about her. 
Every one knows that she is built not to fight, but 
to run away; to pounce not on an enemy’s armed 
ships, but on his unprotected merchantmen, to 
capture or destroy them, and then to take to her 
heels at so swift a rate that nothing can catch her 

There is, moreover, in a modern cruiser, not yet 
accepted by the government for which she is made, 
a piratical suggestion in the fact that not a gun is 
visible upon her, and that the men one sees peeping 
from her deck are grimy fellows in very rough 
clothes. And there is her bulging, fort-like hull, 
suggesting destruction; there are her projecting 
turrets, where artillery must lurk. 

The general air of the cruiser Minneapolis, when 
I went aboard her in Boston Harbor on the day of 
her final trial trip was certainly piratical. 

There were, to be sure, many distinguished men 
on board—the secretary of the navy, two senators, 
several representatives in Congress, an admiral or 
two, many other navy oflicers and some observant 
foreigners. 

But neither the officials nor the navy officers, 
when they were all on board, lessened the bucca 
neering suggestion. A cruiser on her trial trip has 
not the neatness of a war vessel in commission. 
Everything is bent to make her go as fast as she 
can; nothing else is regarded. Much coal ahd oil 
is required, and the vessel is sooty, cindery and 
greasy from stem to stern. 

Foreseeing this, the officers have not come on 
board the Minneapolis in the pride and panoply of 
their uniforms, but, to a man, in the most piratical 
“citizens’ garb” that they possess. 

But all these adjuncts suggest The 
makers of the ship are there, nervous and watch 
ful. Under the law, they are to have from the 
government a premium of fifty thousand dollars 
for every quarter-knot above twenty-one knots an 
hour that their vessel makes, and on the other 
hand, to pay to the government a forfeit of fifty 
thousand dollars for every quarter-knot under that 
figure. 

Every minute circumstance that will help the 
speed of the cruiser has been considered. Every 
lump of coal that goes into her furnaces this day 
has been picked out by hand, and is of the best 
quality; for everything depends on her steam 
making capacity, and a little poor coal would mean 
less heat to the cubic inch of fuel consumed. 

As she has no guns, and must have them when in 
commission, their weight, in addition to her regular 
ballast, is accurately stowed away to balance her 
armament. 

Every hand on board—and there seems a legion 
of them—is from the builders’ ship yards. Every 
one is a faithful employé, and every one knows 
that he will have a personal share in the profits of 
jthe day. The deck-hands’ faces are even more 
eager than the builders’. 

Ata quarter before ten o’clock, under a gray, calm 
sky, we are off over the line, at a flying start, on a 
bouyed course of forty-four miles, extending from 
|Cape Ann almost down to Portland and back. 
| Thatcher’s Island, with ite twin lighthouses, lies 
| just off to port. Beyond that the shore appears 

only as a dark line in the distance. 

A white government tug marks the start. Along 
the course, at regular intervals are the men.of war 
|New York and Atlanta, the dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius, and the despatch boat Dolphin, and three 
| or four tugs. As the line is passed the spectators 
| on the deck crowd forward eagerly. 


business. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





AUGUST 30, 1894. 








“Back, gentlemen! back!'’ shouts the burly 
captain from the bridge. ‘Stand back amidships, 
please !"’ 

Their bodies must not be there to catch the wind | 
and retard the ship’s progress. The steamer's two | 
great yellow-brown funnels are pouring out masses 
of black smoke; and abaft them there is a hail of | 
fierce cinders on the decks. Forward, the great | 
funnel-shaped blowers, their mouths bent forward | 
to catch the wind and pump it downward to the | 
furnaces, are roaring with a loud metallic sound | 
like great gongs. 

Below, the triple screws are soon revolving at | 
the maximum rate. Their straining swiftness 
imparts to the ship, and especially to all loose | 





| board. 


fastest ship afloat on any water. 


speed for the whole course of twenty-three and 
seventy-three thousandths knots, or twenty-six 


won for her builders more than four hundred 
| thousand dollars in premiums. 

Then the chief builder embraces warmly the 
venerable senator from Minnesota who bestowed 
upon the ship the name of the city which is his 
home. Everybody congratulates everybody. 

The Minneapolis, as if in a conscious exuber- 
ance of power,—in splendid trim, without a rod 
or a bearing in her great mechanism overheated, — 





The Minneapolis going at speed. 


things upon it, an up-and-down vibration as 
rapid as the roll of a drum. The sound of it | 
rings and hums through the ship. 

The pace is terrific; every one is conscious of | 
that. But there is nothing extraordinary about | 
the displacement of water. Two broad, even, | 
foamy waves roll away from the vessel's sharp 
prow. Astern, there is a broad light-green and | 
bubbling wake, from which high curling breakers | 
roll to right and left at a widening angle. 

The war-ships along the course are passed one | 
by one. Though the secretary of the navy is on | 
board the Minneapolis, his blue anchor-flag is not 
borne at the head, but a red one signifying that a | 
trial is being made; so there is no gun salute for | 
him. But the marines and blue jackets on the 
government vessels are drawn up in line on decks, 
and cheer lustily. They are passed in a flash. 

On the Minneapolis, observations are taken by 
the naval board and the builders which show | 
exactly how fast the cruiser is going. At one | 
point more than twenty-four knots an hour—equal | 
to about twenty-eight miles—was attained and | 
kept up for several miles. 

The attention to detail on the part of the crew 
is something marvellous. Almost every man has 
a note-book in which he makes frequent entries, 
which are afterward to form a complete record of 
the ship’s performance. But every man has time 
to answer politely any question of a guest, and 
show him the way where he would go. 

You may enter the engine-room if you like. 
The vast rods and eccentrics are performing their 
titanic work smoothly, relentlessly, and give, like 
all such modern machinery, a mysterious sense 
of gigantic, resistless intelligence. 

If you enter the furnace-room you must first 
open a door which leads into a perfectly dark 
passage, and close it behind you. Then you 
grope for another door before you, open that, 
pass through, close it, and you are in the presence 
of a great number of strange, wild-looking human 
forms, mostly stripped to the waist, who are 
ceaselessly heaving masses of black coal into the 
yawning, fiery mouths of the furnaces. 

Here in this furnace-room is the post which, in 
a modern sea-fight, will require as high a degree 
of intrepidity as any on the ship. The stoker 
will scarcely be in danger from the enemy’s 
projectiles; but if the iron ship goes down, as the 
Victoria did, like a lump of. lead, he cannot even 
leap into the whirling waves. 

The Minneapolis reaches the Dolphin, which 
marks the end of the course. One-half the race 
isrun. The ship makes a long circuit, which is 
not counted in the trial, and is off again for the 
return heat. 

There is increased excitement among the naval 
officers, who, flying about in rather rough lands- 
men’s clothes, look like so many fishes out of 
water. Every ounce of steam is on. Some 
showers of rain from the dark skies drive the 
lubbers below; but the squalls are over soon. 

One mark-boat after another is passed, amid 
cheers from those on board them. They present 
a fine spectacle, these white war-boats, with their 
swarming, shouting tars. 

The big New York is passed. Less than three 
miles more and the race will be over. Some 
excited spectators who crowd to the rail are 
warned back. There is a feverish desire to learn | 
what the figures show. 

At last the north light on Thatcher's Island is 
passed. The race is finished. 

Up to the masthead goes a broom, and is held 
fast there—not a new and nice one, but a tanned 
and salty broom, one that has seen service, 
business-like in its look, like everything else on 





| turns about and about in tactical evolutions, 
leaving the curling wake of breakers behind her 
in a long spiral. 

Then back she goes to where the New York 
lies. The secretary of the navy’s blue flag is run 
up to the masthead; and it has scarcely reached 


| the top before the first of seventeen guns booms 
| out in salute to the modest man in the little soft 


white felt hat and old overcoat who stands on the 
bridge. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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GOD’S LIKENESS. 
Notin mine own, but in <4 neighbor’ 8 face, 
ust I Thine image tra 
Nor he in his, but in the ‘ight of mine, 
Behold thy ‘Face Divine 
JOHN B. TABB. 


———_—_2- @-o-— — 


NEW LAWS AGAINST ANARCHISM. 


The dagger that killed President Carnot struck 
dead also the patience with which Europe had too 
long treated anarchist doctrines. Within a month 


|after his burial France, Italy and Spain had 
adopted new laws aimed straight at the root from 
| which the Santo’s grow. 


That root is the public expression in speech or 
print of those teachings by which some cowardly 
criminals induce some reckless ones to attempt 
murder not only upon the officials of law and 
order but upon ordinary people who desire law 
and order to prevail. 

The wonder is that the civilized world has so 
long allowed liberty of speech and publication to 
such criminal teachers. Their work was very 
effective. President Carnot’s murder, though 
highly atrocious, was far from being so cruel, 
hideous and blindly wanton as many anarchist 
killings which preceded it. 

In some cases crowds of men, women and 
children, who had not given even the provocation 
of being specially prosperous, were bombarded 
and horribly mangled for no other reason than 
that the assailant wished to make the masses 
afraid. 

Yet persons who taught that such slayings 
should be treated as pardonable or even praise- 
worthy political acts, were allowed to make them- 
selves heard and read in favor of assassination 
by wholesale and retail. 

Probably the instructors of the murder-sect 
might have gone unmolested much longer had 
not one of their pupils struck down the head of 
the French republic. Up to that time the national 
sympathy for the victims had been strangely 
inactive. Neither the people nor their legislators 
had fully realized that the social organization was 
being dangerously attacked by conspirators 
entitled to precisely the sort of treatment that 
peaceable men usually give to rattlesnakes. 

But every heart felt the steel that pierced the 
president's bosom. He was so conspicuous, so 
dutiful, so respected and so loved that every 
circumstance of his murder was published and 
closely read throughout the civilized world. So 
his blood became the seed of resolve to extirpate 
not only the Santo’s but the doctrines that create 
such monsters. Hereafter innocent people may 
crowd together in France without great fear of 
bomb-throwers. 

Teachers of anarchism are to have henceforth 
no sort of liberty to spread their doctrines in 
France. The new law of that republic places 
heavy penalties against any utterance whatever 
favoring, excusing or instigating the agitators by 
dynamite and dagger. 

It even makes penal the publication of reports 
of anarchists’ trials, though these will continue to 


It means that the Minneapolis is the | be held in public courts—a safeguard against any 


|such abuse of proper liberty as might occur if 
Definitely, it means that the ship has made a | accused persons were wrongfully prosecuted. 


| and three-quarters land miles, per hour, and has | 
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| 
| 
| 





| disagreement. 


The French chambers had two reasons for 
resolving to put a stop to press reports of such 
trials. One was that the insolent bravado of 
anarchists in court secures to them a notoriety 
which others of their sort are eager to gain by 
imitating the worst examples. The other reason 
is that the wretch on trial usually seizes the occa- 
sion to preach his murder-doctrine in hope to get 
his words published by all sorts of papers the 
world over. Though most readers turn with 
horror from such proclamations there are some 
who read them with a certain sympathy, and thus 
more anarchists are sprouted, as it were, where 
none would exist if the trials were not reported. 

Another provision of the new French law is 
that persons inciting to anarchism shall hereafter 
be tried by judges only. -This precaution is 
adopted because French jurors are so apt to be 
terrified by threats from giving a just sentence. 
Further, the judges may banish those found guilty 
of teaching the murder-creed, or may put them 
under police supervision in France. 

The new law is so stringent that some of its 
well-meaning opponents pleaded to have it declared 
operative for a short term of years only. But the 
French houses declared it permanent. Why 
should they not? It will necessarily cease to 
have effect when anarchists cease to war on law 
and order, so the French very sensibly say, ‘‘Let 
messieurs the assassins stop first." 


—__—_—___ < ¢.2———_—_—_— 


THE VINE. 


Fond memories are clustered round 
The vine that clambered o’er mat door; 
And phantoms dim now softly ¢ 
Within, without and to and tro 
Like tell-tale shadows on the floor, 
That say so much yet make no sound. 
O vine, through all thy contrite fair 
My heart is woven with the sun, 
In rays of loving thoughts. 4 those 
Who left oF shelter for re 
When twilight whis 


day was done, 
And Peace had vanqu 


hed earthly care. 
ADDIE F. HowIleE. 
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LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


At the present session Congress has added two 
months to the yearly term of employment of the 
men in the Life-saving Service who are stationed 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; and hereafter 
the men at these stations will be on duty from the 
first of each August to the first of the next June, 
instead of from September to May, as was 
formerly the case. 

This step was taken for the reason that, although 
as a general rule destructive sea storms are not 
apprehended in summer, in the regions named 
some of the most furious gales occur in the 
months of May and August. On the New 
England coast, in particular, the ‘‘August gales’’ 
are expected annually and are greatly feared. 

The Life-saving Service belongs to the Treasury 
Department. Its officers and men are nearly all 
practical seamen; all are of mature age, and all 
are picked men, fitted by exceptional physique 
and by mental and moral qualities for the 
business of saving lives from vessels wrecked in 
storms. 

Great care is exercised in choosing them; and 
the service has been kept so free from political 
influence that no suspicion of partisanship has 
ever attached to it. 

The stations of the service are placed in exposed 
situations where wrecks are most likely to occur. 
For this reason they are scattered very unequally 
over our coasts. 

In 1893 there were only twelve stations on the 
entire Pacific coast, and there were two on the 
little island of Nantucket. On the whole Atlantic 
and Gulf coast there were one hundred and 
eighty, and there were fifty on the shores of the 
Great Lakes; while there is one on an interior 
river—at the falls of the Ohio, near Louisville. 

Each station consists of a little house where the 
men live, and a boat-house where the surf-boats 
are kept. The men are constantly exercised in 
the handling and launching of these boats. They 
must patrol the beach for long distances in 
storms, and they lead anything but an idle life. 

Under the new arrangement for ten months of 
service a year, the surfmen are to receive sixty 
dollars a month each, and out of this sum they 
must feed themselves. They lead lives of isolation 
and often of hardship, and are expected in an 
emergency to show, and always have shown, the 
highest qualities of heroism. 

Since the service was established in 1871, it‘has 
rescued from wrecked vessels more than ten 
thousand persons, and saved ninety millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. All this good is done 
at an expense to the government of little more 
than a million and a quarter dollars a year—but 
an insignificant fraction of the amount which the 
government yearly pays for appliances intended 
to destroy life in warfare. 

The Life-saving Service is one of the branches 
of the government in the support of which all 
men and parties may codperate without substantial 
Not only is direct good done by 
it in the saving of life and property, but indirect 
good, of importance in the building up of 
character, by the cultivation of heroism and self- 
sacrifice through the example of the deeds done 
every year by these brave surfmen. 

The service is still inadequate. Many points 


/on the coasts of our oceans and great lakes are 








unguarded where wrecks are likely to occur. 
But in its present state the Life-saving Service is 
a brilliant example to other peoples. 





— 
AN OLD FISHERMAN’S VIEWS. 


The following incident, which is an actual fact, 
has in it a sharp suggestion to every one of us. 

Some wealthy young men in New York who had 
been fishing and shooting last summer at a lonely 
sea-isiand off the Southern coast, brought home 
their guide for a few days’ visit, prompted partly 
by kindness, and partly by a mischievous desire to 
surprise the ignorant old savage by the luxury and 
splendor of their homes. 

Joe, however, walked quietly about in his clean 
homespun suit, manifesting little surprise and less 
admiration. 

“Now, Joe,” said one of the boys, nettled some. 
what by his calmness, “tell me candidly what you 
think of New York? Isn’t it grand?” 

“It ’pears too shut in for to call it that,” the old 
fisherman said, reluctantly, unwilling to be un. 
grateful or uncivil. “My cabin has all outdoors 
behind it, an’ ther sea in front. Thet’s what J call 
grand.” 

“Oh, certainly. But wouldn’t you like to give up 
your drudgery and live as New Yorkers do?” 

“No,” said Joe, thoughtfully. ‘’Taint as easy 
livin’ here. Your uncle sets in his bank all ther 
day, an’ your father in court, an’ I set in my boat. 
They fish for men, an’I fish for mackerel. They 
hev to study an’ fret to catch their fish. 1 don’t.” 

“Well,” said the boy, discomfited, “‘wouldn’t you 
like your wife to live in a house like this?” glanc- 
ing around the stately rooms filled with costly 
draperies and bric-a-brac. 


“No!” said Joe, laughing. “Jane scrubs our 


| two rooms an’ cleans them up, an’ then she sets an’ 


rests, or has some fun. She never ’ud finish keepin’ 
this house tidy.” 

“Oh, my mother has plenty of servants to do 
that.” 

“Yes. An’ she told me they was a onbearable 
weight an’ a worry on her.” 

“But we see people,” urged the lad, “and have 
music, and gaiety, and many things to see?” 

“We have company, too; we aint buried! Ther 
neighbors come an’ set round evenin’s, an’ tell 
stories an’ sing. I reckon we enjoy ourselves as 
much as you do at your big dinners.” 

There was a short silence. 

“We've got friends, like you,” Joe went on, 
gravely, ‘‘an’ our famblies. It’s the same thing in 
ther long run. Your preacher in that gilt pulpit 
said pretty much the same words as old Parson 
Martin does. An’ when we die we rest jest as 
quiet under the grass as under them thousand. 
dollar monymints you showed me. 

“I’m glad I’ve seen it all,” he added, smiling, 
“an’ it was kind in you to show me. But it don’t 
seem to make such a diff’rence between you an’ me 
as I thought it would. Inside we’re pretty much 
alike.” 

“That’s a good sermon you’ve preached to me,” 
the lad said, laughing. 

“I wasn’t aweer I 
anxiously. 


was preachin’,” Joe said, 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S COURAGE. 


That Mr. Gladstone possesses moral courage 
even his worst enemies do not doubt; that, with 
his magnificent constitution and sanguine temper- 
ament, he should also possess courage of another 
kind is naturally to be expected. 

Nevertheless, it is not every hale old gentleman 
in his eighties who could so cheerfully face an 
operation upon his eye for cataract, as did the 
grand old man not long ago. He was in one of his 
merriest and most talkative moods as the critical 
hour approached, chatting gaily with his family 
and the nurses. When the moment had come for 
cocaine to be applied to the eye before it was 
scraped free of the encroaching film, he glanced 
round before submitting himself to the doctor’s 
instrument, and observing that three nurses and 
two physicians were present exclaimed in mock 
terror: 

“What! Five of you to hold me down!” 

No sooner was the operation concluded than he 
resumed the conversation just where it was broken 
off. 

An American long resident in London recently 
mentioned another exhibition of nerve on the part 
of Mr. Gladstone, on a very different occasion, of 
which he chanced to be a witness. It was during 
the height of Lord Beaconsfield’s popularity, when 
his dashing Jingo policy delighted the national 
pride of the majority, while Mr. Gladstone’s 
utterly opposite views on foreign questions had 
made him odious for the time being to perhaps 
two-thirds of mighty London. And London, not- 
withstanding the traditional phlegm of the British 
nature, does not always take its political enthusi- 
asms with due moderation. 

For many consecutive days a vast crowd of 
people lined the way from Lord Beaconstield’s 
Downing Street residence to parliament, cheering 
him with rolling hurrahs and shrill yells of exulta-. 
tion as he rode down to take his daily part in the 
sessions of the House. 

After he had passed, the same crowd would 
often break up into smaller crowds and proceed to 
mob the houses of his political opponents, hooting, 
shrieking and making more or less dangerous 
demonstrations. 

Such a crowd one day gathered before Mr. 
Gladstone’s house, and the American was an 
interested spectator of the efforts of a small squad 
of police to break it up—efforts which were unsuc- 
cessful, because, though the crowd scattered before 
them each time they charged and allowed them to 
pass through, it closed up again immediately like a 
swarm of gnats after one sweeps one’s hand 
through it. 

Just as the noise and tumult were at their height 
Mr. Gladstone’s front door opened, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his wife on his arm, appeared on the 
top step, prepared to take his usual walk in 
defiance of roughs and rioters. 

His absolute coolness, her undisturbed tran- 
quility, and the audacity of the attempt paralyzed 
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the mob for a moment. Then 2 howl broke forth, 
and it looked as if serious results to the courageous 
couple might follow. Fortunately, a few Glad- 
stonians, a number of fair-minded spectators, the 
American included, and the police, closed round 
them, and they proceeded under this escort in 
safety, though not without hustling, as far as the 
dwelling of Mr. Gladstone’s physician, Sir Andrew 
Clark, which they entered unharmed, and left 
quietly in a cab when their call was over. 

The American, during this exciting progress, 
had the satisfaction of choking off several of the 
more violent anti-Gladstonians, parrying certain 
intrusive brickbats, and observing at close quarters 
the conduct of a peculiarly interesting couple ina 
trying emergency. He declares that neither 
flinched for an instant, and that Mrs. Gladstone 
showed a spirit and fearlessness fully the equal of 
her husband’s. 


* 
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NAME-HUNTING. 


Balzac one day begged Léon Gozlan to meet him 
in the Champs Elysées, to do him an important 
service. His friend came in a driving rain, and 
learned that Balzac was searching for a name for 
the hero of a story he was about to contribute to 
the Revue Parisienne. 

“If the name exists —” began Gozlan. 

“It does exist,” interrupted Balzac, solemnly. 

Then they started on a journey of discovery. 
Gozlan suggested reading the names in the streets 
at random, one on each side of the street. After 
they had traversed many highways Gozlan declared 
he would go no farther. 

“It is always the same!” cried Balzac. 
topher Columbus deserted by his crew!” 

He pleaded for one more attempt, and at last 
paused, quivering with delight, before the name 
“Marcas.” 

“That will do splendidly!” he exclaimed. ‘Mar- 
cas! My hero’s name shall be Marcas! There is 
everything I want in Marcas; the philosopher, the 
writer, the statesman, the misunderstood poet— 
Marcas implies it all.” 

He even declared that the real man must be a 
genius of some sort, but he turned out to be a 
tailor. Balzac looked for one moment depressed. 
Then he raised his head proudly. 

“The man deserves a better lot,” said he. “At 
any rate, it shall be my business to immortalize 
him!” 

A very touching story is told of two other French 
novelists. One of them was busy on an important 
work, of which he had not revealed name or plot to 
his friends. The other was also writing a novel, 
and one day when the two were chatting together, 
expressed extraordinary satisfaction at having 
found for one of his characters the very appro- 
priate name of Bouvard. The hearer turned pale, 
but said nothing. Yet a few days later he senta 
friend to his brother novelist to say that he was in 
despair. He had named one of the characters in 
his own book “Bouvard,” and the name was the 
very keystone of his work. 

“Well,” said the novelist, gravely and sadly, 
after a long pause, “let him have it. But I must 
love him very dearly, to give up such an unique 
and unapproachable name.as Bouvard!” 


“Chris 
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KEEP AWAY FROM THEM. 


A trustworthy authority on sanitary matters has 
lately shown that the death-rate in one of our great 
cities which has good sewers, unpolluted water and 
a careful administration of health laws is consid. 
erably larger than that of a greater city where the 
drainage is very bad, the water supply dangerous 
and the sanitary administration lax. 

Why should this be so? Simply because the first 
city has the tenement-house system in full opera- 
tion, and the other has not. 

In the first city good water and drainage appar- 
ently go for naught, because the people are packed 
together in overcrowded tenements. The other 
city is comparatively healthy, in spite of very bad 
sanitary conditions, because a system of independ- 
ent dwellings prevails. 

There is & great public lesson in this fact. Sani- 
tary expenditures on a large scale are wise in any 
city, but the public-spirited citizen who wishes to 
do good to his community may well devote his first 
attention to the encouragement of the building of 
proper houses for the poor. 

Meantime, no matter how hard and “slow” times 
may be in the country, the people who live there, 
and especially the young who are starting in life, 
will avoid residence in our overcrowded cities as 
they would avoid places where pestilence prevails. 


*2 
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HIS BARGAIN. 


A noted character on the border thirty-five years 
ago was old Jim Bridger of Fort Bridger, Utah. 
This man on one occasion visited New York, and 
saw Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
performed. He had no clear idea as to who Shake. 
speare was, but he conceived the most extravagant 
admiration for his genius. 

He returned to the fort, and resumed the selling 
of stock and supplies to travellers and emigrants. 
One day a man came who had set his heart upon 
buying a particular yoke of oxen, with which, for 
some reason or other, Jim was determined not to 
part. 

The man sent a messenger one morning to make 
a final appeal for the desired yoke, but Jim proved 
obdurate, remarking that “there wa’n’t no use 
talkin’ about it any more.” 

“Well, he wants ’em,” said the messenger. “He’s 
a-waitin’ for ’em; he jest sets there readin’ a book 
called ‘Shakespeare,’ and a-waitin’ for them oxen.” 

“What!” ejaculated Jim, springing to his feet. 
“Here you, gimme my boots!” 

He ran to the corral as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“Stranger,” he gasped breathlessly, when he had 
reached the man, “jest gimme that book and take 
them oxen.” 

“Oh no,” said the man, “I just brought the book 
to read on the way, not to sell.” 





“Stranger,” returned Jim, firmly, “jest you take 
them oxen and gimme over that book.” 

The man did so, after some demurring, and Jim, 
who hired a reader to further his acquaintance 
with the object of his admiration, was never heard 
to complain of his bargain, but rather boasted of 
it on many occasions. 


A GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The people of Morocco are naturally and justly 
suspicious of all Europeans, knowing that several 
European powers have envious eyes on the Morocco 


coast, and that, whatever jealousies may exist | 
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between the foreign powers they are alike in 
coveting Moorish territory. This hatred and sus- 
picion recently led to an amusing incident off 
Tangier. It happened that the British cruiser 
Bramble and the French cruiser Tage were lying in 
the roadstead there. 


It was the 24th of May, and the British cruiser, 
as in duty bound, fired a salute of one hundred and 
one guns, in honor of Queen Victoria’s birthday. 

The French cruiser, as an act of international 
politeness, answered the salute, gun for gun, as 
it was fired. The smoke of all this firing rose and 
enveloped the two ships completely; and the 
shores echoed and reéchoed the tremendous deto- 
nations. 

Then the word went abroad along the coast: 
“The British ship and the French ship are fight- 
ing!” The Moors gathered from far and near, as 
close to the shore as they dared, and while the 
thunder of the guns rolled over their heads they 
fell upon their knees in thanks, or danced up and 
down wildly with joy. 

“The war of extermination among the infidels, 
predicted by the Koran, has come!” they shouted. 
“The prophet has delivered us!” 

By and by, amidst these rejoicings, the firing 
ceased and the smoke began to clear away. The 
Moors peered with bated breath to see what deadly 
havoe the infidels had wrought on each other. 
And then they were astonished and chagrined 
to see the two ships riding unharmed side by side, 
in the utmost peacefulness, while friendly visits 
were being exchanged between the officers. 


NOT SO BAD A SHOT. 


Rulers have always been flattered, from Canute’s | 


time downward, it being, it would seem, an un- 
written law that a monarch’s weak points should 
pass unrecognized. Napoleon III. once said, in 
consoling a friend who chanced to be shooting with 
him for his poor marksmanship: 


“You need not fret about it; the emperor (by 
which he meant his uncle, the great Napoleon I.) 
was even a worse shot than you are; the only time 
they put a gun in his hand, he killed a poor hound, 
and went away thinking he had killed a stag. 

“In those days the stag, wherever brought to bay, 
was left for the emperor to kill. One day, however, 
the emperor was not to be found, and the master of 
the staghounds finished the animal with his knife. 
Just then the emperor came in sight. 

“They hurriedly got the dead stag on its legs, 
proving it up with branches, and sv forth, and 
1anded the emperor the ‘carabine of honor,’ as it 
was called. The emperor fired, and of course the 
stag tumbled over, but at the same time there was 
a piteous whine from one of the hounds, which had 
been shot through the head. 

“The emperor wheeled round, unconscious of the 
mischief he had done, saying to one of his aides-de- 
camp, ‘After all, I am not as bad a shot as they 
pretend!’” 


FIRE EASILY OBTAINED. 


The average civilized man would be hard put to 
it if he were compelled to start a fire without 
matches, tinder-box or burning-glass. But Lieu- 
tenant Von Hihnel describes an African chief as 
not only accomplishing this feat, but doing it with 
quickness and ease. The traveller had asked him 
to show his skill. 


It was really wonderful, in view of the moisture- 
laden atmosphere, with what rapidity he did as I 
had requested. 

he materials employed were such as we saw 
wherever we went—two simple bits of wood, one 
flat, about six inches long and not quite an inch 
wide, with a row of grooves on one side; the other 
about twelve inches long, and of the thickness and 
.-— > of a lead-pencil. 

The longer piece, fixed in one of the grooves of 
the shorter piece, was held tightly between the 
palms of the hands and whirled rapidly round and 
round. In a very few seconds the wood dust 
which was produced by the friction, and which fell 
through the grooves, began to smoke. This dust 
was carefully nursed into a blaze, which was fed 
with fine grass and bits of cotton stuff. 

The whole thing is done so quickly that our men, 
even the lazy Wasungu, always employed this 
method, on short halts, for lighting their pipes. 


PHILOSOPHICAL HOUSEKEEPER. 


Among General Maury’s reminiscences of Fred. 
ericksburg, Virginia, are some of Colonel Byrd 
Willis. Somewhat late in life, after breaking up 
his home in Florida, he returned to end his days in 
Fredericksburg. 


He boarded with a kinswoman of his own, Mrs. 
Carter, a decayed gentlewoman of great piety, but 
apparently not a first-rate housekeeper. Colonel 
Willis took his meals for the most part at a restau 
rant, although he paid Mrs. Carter liberally for the 
board she was supposed to furnish. 

One day, as Colonel Willis used to tell the story, 
the old lady’s resources were exhausted,—her 
material resources, that is to say,—but she was 
equal to the emergency. She took to her bed, 
leaving this order with her servant: 

“Nancy, there is nothing in the house but mush 
for dinner. Give that to the boarders. If they 
are Christians they will eat it and be thankful; if 
they are not Christians it is much better than they 
deserve.” 


AT A LOSS. 


The Rev. T. Mozley says, in his “Reminiscences” 
of Oxford life, that he one day made an innocent 
remark which exposed him to sudden reproof. He 
was listening to Samuel Wilberforce the younger 
and a friend, as they named alternately more than 
fifty species of pines and Tazrodia, and becoming 
impatient of that exercise, he threw in his word: 

“Yet,” said he, “the meanest grub that preys on 
those trees, is higher in the order of creation than 
all of them.” retched man that he was, to have 
spoken! The bishop looked him in the face and 
returned, with severity, “So you think a bucket of 
Thames water a nobler object of contemplation 
than Windsor Forest!” 

As Mr. Mozley said, in telling the incident: 

“T collapsed, for never executed or even 
attempted a repartee in my life.” 
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THE RAG-MAN. 


Out of the distance far and faint, 


Up from the vale like a flower’s plaint, 
Nearing slowly until it seems 
To die away like a call in dreams, 
Swelling again to leap with a bound 
To a whimsical crest like a wave of sound, 
Now a quaver and now a quirk, 
Now a twist like a vocal smirk, 

Comes the ery— 
“Rags! O—h, rags! Any rags to buy?” 


See him driving along the road, 
Singing and shouting above his load! 

A tawny, srissly. odd little elf, 

Just a bundle of rags himself, 

With eyes that sparkle under his lashes 


Eager, alert, w 

For his rag-like horse of the shaggy ear, 
And still the ery— 

“Rags! O—h, rags! Any rags to buy?” 


On and on through the sun and rain, 
Lifting ever his sole refrain, 
and over the hills and down, 
Courting the country-side and town, 
Always chirk as a merry grig 
Tuning under a lilac twig, 
Always free as the wind to roam, 
The whole wide sweep of the land his home; 
And ever the cry— 
O—h, rags! Any rags to buy?” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


“Rags! 
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SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Among the strange sights of old London none 
is more interesting than the ancient Temple 
Church, built by the Knights Templars seven 
centuries ago. 
the stone figures of these warrior knights, who 
once racked the civilized world with the fury of 
their strife in the name of Christ. 

The stranger is sometimes shown a chamber 
cut high up in the wall of the tower, too small 
when closed for the occupant to stand, sit or lie 
down. This was the Penitential Cell, where the 


knight convicted of crime was shut in to starve to | 
A chink in the thick wall opened toward | 


death. 
te high altar, so that the only glimpse afforded 
him of the outer world in his prolonged death- 
agony should force him to prayer. 

Among the great barons buried here who were 
a scourge to the country, is Geoffrey, Earl of 
Essex, who for his crimes was laid under the 
steps to be perpetually trodden under foot of 
men. His widow, Rosia de Vere, legend tells us, 
gave up her life to praying for pardon for his 
sins. 

She retired to a cave which was hewn out of a 
chalk cliff at Royston, and which was in exist- 
ence but a few years ago. This cell was large 
and of a circular shape. The countess lived in it 
alone to a great age, in silence. 

She employed herself in prayer, and in cutting 
on the chalk walls countless figures of crucifixes, 
heads of martyrsand saints, andthelike. During 
her later years, tradition states, so ‘godly’ was 
she that nothing could induce her to speak to any 
living being. 

The world has changed its methods since the 
old church was built. The servants of Christ 
are no longer vowed to wage war against Jew and 
Saracen, but to divide justice and equity between 
all kinds and races of men. 

The man who falls a criminal among us now is 
not shut up to starve in sight of sacred altars, but 
an enlightened Christian spirit declares that he 
should be trained to fill a useful, honest place in 
the world again. 

At every turn in life, we meet good women of 
all creeds, whom grief and suffering have driven 
closer to God. But they do not spend their lives 
in silence, cutting figures on a chalk wall, but 
among His needy creatures, inscribing with loving 
deeds His name upon their hearts. 

The religion of Christ grows clearer to men 
with each generation. 


* 
4 





THE SUM OF IT ALL. 


Ruskin speaks of his appreciation of the 
beautiful literary spirit of Sir Arthur Helps. 
Many English scholars have shared Ruskin’s 
feeling; but Sir Arthur Helps had something 
better than a beautiful literary spirit to offer 
men. He was a student of life, one who had 
learned the lesson of the Divine Teacher. In this 
spirit, as well as in adequate language, he gave 
what was best in him to the world. 

A graduate of Cambridge, a student of Spanish 
American History, secretary of the privy council, 
an assistant to the queen in her literary pursuits, 
received as a friend by the royal family, the 
popular author of such works as ‘Friends in 
Council”’ and “Companions of my Solitude’— 
books full of the best thought of a consecrated 
life—had a bright experience that mellowed as 
the years passed on. He was an optimist, as 
hopeful spirits are called, and his soul shone like 
a star against the clouds of distrust and doubt 
which shadowed English society. 

After a long experience in efforts to be of 
service to others, he summed up what to him was 
the source of real happiness and the best employ- 
ment for human life. Among all the beautiful 
thoughts which he penned, there are none more 
impressive than the quotation which follows. He 
who accepts its lesson, will lose a few things to 


The floor and sides are filled with | 


| gain many things. His will be a place in the 
sympathies of the whole brotherhood of mankind : 

“That man is very strong and powerful, who 
has no more hope for himself; who looks not to 
be loved any more, to be admired any more, to 
have any more honor or dignity, who cares not 
for gratitude, but whose whole thought is for 
others, and who lives on for them.” 

This was the sum of his observation and expe- 
rience. He, only, who struggles for what is best 
in human life can accept unhesitatingly such a 
conclusion. 





* 
* 





THE SNAKE DESTROYER. 


A creature which has always been extremely 
interesting, because he never fears to attack the 
most venomous snake, and can do this apparently 
with impunity, is the mongoos—a kind of ichneu 
mon inhabiting Northern Africa and India. The 
people of India have a superstitious regard for 
him because he not only does them most excellent 
service, but seems to them to lead a charmed life. 
The ancient Egyptians went further still, and gave 
the mongoos divine honors. 


Nevertheless, the creature’s accomplishment is a 
perfectly natural one. The mongoos is not proof 
against serpent poison, any more than any other 
animal. 

It is explained that a snake always calculates its 
blow so that its fangs shall reach the object aimed 
at. Its aim is generally good; but when the 
mongoos attacks a snake it does so with all its long 
| thick fur on end, so that it looks twice as large as it 
really is. The snake is deceived, and when it 
strikes, miscalculates by an inch at least; and its 
venom discharges itself harmlessly in the animal’s 


ur. 

The snake has no control over its venom when it 
strikes. Itis discharged automatically, and spirts 
over the mongoos’s fur. The animal takes good 
care to present its bushiest parts to the snake, and 
is always whisking its tail and hind oon pa 
around so as to provoke the reptile to fruitless 
assaults. 

Now when a snake has struck a few times its 
venom is exhausted, and its bite is harmless until 
it has secreted fresh poison. If a fresh cobra were 
to bite four persons who were in equally good 
health, one after the other, the 
first would certainly die; the 
second might or might not re. 
cover, and the third and fourth 
certainly would. In the case 








of the mongoos, if the fresh snake actually suc- 
ceeded in biting its nose or any other part of its 
skin, it would die as quickly as any other creature. 

But after the end of a lively scrimmage, in which 
the mongoos has goaded the snake into biting at 
him not only once but a score of times, he may 
allow the snake to bite his nose with impunity, for 
its fangs are no longer venomous. It has wasted 
its — on the outer part of the mongoos’s fur. 

The serpent-eating secretary bird defends itself 
in the same way, darting back and offering the 
snake its ruffled feathers instead of fur. 

The Indian mongoos is a creature somewhat 
smaller than a cat, with a sharp nose, slender, 
qrecemt feet and legs, and a long, tapering, snake. 
ike tail. Itis y,adarker gray upon the head 
and legs, and blackish upon the feet. The hairs of 
its long fur are =. white-ringed. 

The mongoos is a native of warm countries, and 
does not thrive in cold lands except when protected 
from the cold. Projects have been broached for 
ridding the Florida peninsula of poisonous snakes 
by the aid of this ichneumon. It would undoubtedly 
be useful for the purpose; though it might at the 
same time exterminate some of the numerous 
non-noxious and useful species of snakes which 
are found there. 


<iibipen 
AGAINST CHINESE PIRATES. 


“Always go straight forward, and if you meet 
the devil, cut him in two and go between the 
pieces.” A Boston boy thirteen years old, deli- 
| cately brought up, was going to sea, and this was 
the advice given to him by an older cousin who had 
been to sea before him. The older cousin was Mr. 
James ‘Sturgis. “He was a man of marked char. 
acter,” says Mr. Julian Sturgis; “but it seems to 
me that to be a man of marked character was 
perhaps to be a typical New Englander.” He was 
born at Barnstable on Cape Cod, went to sea at 
sixteen, and was soon in command of a ship. 


His voyages to China and India were among the 
first which opened that Boston commerce with the 
East, which grew strong and brought a curious 
glow of the Orient into gray New England homes. 
As &@ young captain in command of the Atahualpa, 
which belonged to Mr. Theodore Lyman, he was 
the hero of an adventure which was famous at the 


time. 

The ship had been used in trade with the Indians 
of the great Northwest, and for that adventurous 
service had been pierced for musketry and pro 
vided with four six-pounders. She was now to be 
sent to China, and her owner ordered the cannon 
to be left at home; but Captain Sturgis took them, 
and it was well. 

When, after a long voyage, he reached Macao 
Roads, he anchored in a dead calm. Presently he 
saw a fleet of junks floating down upon him. To 
satisfy a passenger, who showed some anxiety, he 
ordered a shot to be thrown across the leading 
junk, which he took to be the first of a fleet of 
peaceful fishermen. 

On came the fleet of Chinamen—for the junks 
were those of the desperate pirate Apootsae. The 
cable was slipped, and the Atahualpa began to 
move shoreward before a light breeze that had 
sprung up. 

But the junks were upon her; and from the first 
of them the swarming —— tried with long poles 
and the pilot’s hook to catch the end of her spanker 
boom, and only just failed. Then at close quarters 
the captain worked his four small cannon and 


about his ship with fearful yells, firing jingalls and 
fire-balls upon her deck. 

The cruelty of these Chinese pirates was well 
known; and Captain Sturgis had a barrel of powder 
ready, with which he told his crew he would blow 
them all up if the pirates once got possession of 
the ship. 

In the meantime he plied their crowded junks at 
short pistol-shot with cannon and musketry, and 
with deadly effect. 

Slowly his ship moved landward with its swarm 
of savage enemies. To those on shore its fate 
seemed certain; and they tried to hold by force the 
first mate, Daniel Bacon, who had been sent from 
the ship when there was no thought of danger. 

But the gallant seaman tore himself from their 
hands, and with his small boat’s crew rowed at full 
speed to rejoin his beleaguered ship and share her 
fate. He and his men were got on board while yet 
ship was 





the battle raged; and now the good 


every musket on board; while the junks crowded | 


within range of the Macao forts, which began to 
throw their shot also among the eager pirates. 
The junks drew away, and the Atahualpa drifted 
into harbor. 

When the captain got back to Boston with his 
ship safe and sound, there were many praises for 
his gallant conduct, we may be sure. But Mr. 
Lyman, the owner, reproved his captain’s dis- 
obedience in taking the cannon against orders, and 
made him pay freight on them! “Obey orders if 
you break owners,” was the duty of a commander, 
and the same “Puritan grimness” that made the 
captain fight so stubbornly, forbade Mr. Lyman 
| to condone a disobedience simply because it had 
turned gut well. 


* 
> 





A SONG OF THE THRUSH. 
1. 


When greenly blooms the bended wheat, 
And tiger-lilies dot the vale 

And faintly scents the meadow-sweet, 

And kine do brim the acta ail ; 

What time the pewee leaves his perch 

And on the stonefly tests his wings 

Where whitely gleams the silver birch, 
‘Then in dark woods the wood-thrush sings. 


Il. 


When past the hay the meadows brown, 
And stands the wheat in banded shocks, 
And slow the streamlet trickles down, 
And sunbeams bake the rifted rocks; 
What time the dog-days ’gin to wane, 
And skies are dun, and June is o’er, 

And sulks the high-poised weather-vane, 
‘The wood-thrush sings in woods no more. 


Ill. 


When asters fringe the woodland ways, 
And wild-grapes hang on fence and tree, 
And hills are hid in ripening haze, 

And down the gulch the streamlets flee ; 
What time the first soft-maple turns, 

And a red shade the sumac flings, 

And on stone walls the ivy burns, 

Once more in woods the wood-thrush sings. 


WILLIAM HiIGGs. 
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FAT AND LEAN. 


Fat people are supposed to be good-natured, and 
yet it is well known that they are much more 
sensitive about their bodily condition than ex. 
tremely lean ones. Thin men are regarded as fair 
prey for jokers; concerning very fat people, care 
must be exercised. Buta French writer who has 
collected some anecdotes of fat people relates an 
authentic incident of Voltaire which shows that he, 
at least, deeply resented an unintended imputation 
| on his extreme leanness. 


| Voltaire lived, in his old age, in his chateau of 
Ferney. He was at this time a mere living 
| skeleton, with a long nose, and intensely black 
eyes peeping from beneath a wig. He took great 
| delight in a certain tame young eagle that he had 
about the place, and which was almost as emaciated 
as he was. One day this eagle became engaged in 
a combat with two young cocks in the poultry 
yard, and was very roughly handled. 

Next morning as soon as Voltaire made his 
appearance he asked Madeleine, one of the maids, 
how the eaglet was. The girl smiled and said: 

“He won't fight any more, sir!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He’s dead, sir.” 

“Dead! and you announce the news to me with 
a smiling face!” 

“© sir!” said the maid, still smiling, “he was so 
dreadfully thin—he might as well have been 
dead!” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the philosopher; “he 
was thin, eh? And consequently might as well 
have been dead? And what about me? Are fat 
people the only ones that have a right to live?” 

He was so angry that he discharged the girl, but 
by a ruse his sister, after some weeks, got her back 
again. But Voltaire never saw her about the 
house without Govins: 

“Thin, eh? And so I suppose I should be killed 
because I am thin!” 

It is related that Napoleon I., who was extremel 
thin in the early years of his generalship, thoug 
he afterward became somewhat stout, was once 
present at a bread riot during the last days of the 
revolutionary period. The mob was led by an 
extremely stout woman, who, seeing Bonaparte 
and his staff ride up, called out to the mob: 

“Down with the shoulder-strappers! Down with 
these chaps who feed and fatten while the people 
are dying of hunger!’”’ 

“Come, come! my freed woman,” said Napoleon, 
“look at me, and tell me which of us two is the 
fatter.” 

The laugh which followed disarmed the mob 
much more completely than a cavalry charge could 
have done. 

The same collection of anecdotes records what it 
assumes to be the first authentic cure of obesity. 





from the country, fell in with an enormously 
corpulent person who was going to the capital for 
two reasons—to prosecute a lawsuit and to reduce 
his obesity. 

Without revealing his identity, La Reynie took 
the fat man to his own house, and there—such 
things could be done in those days—shut him up in 
a single room, in which a loaf of coarse bread and 
a bottle of water were hung by strings from the 
ceiling in such a way that when the man sprang up 
to get them they could be jerked a little higher. 

a Reynie kept the man here for many days, 
stretching and jumping for every bit of food that 
he got, and getting nothing but bread and water. 

At length, when the man was reduced from 
corpulence to thinness, La Reynie set him at 
liberty. He pareeese to have the magistrate 
arrested at once; but when La Reynie showed him 

xapers which proved to him that his lawsuit had 

en won meantime, and reminded him that his 
obesity was cured, the man acknowledged himself 
grateful, and departed. 


———__3@0—————_—__— 


HER ONE REGRET. 





| old resident of that quaint island who confessed to 


a single regret—no more. 


| old-fashioned hospitable fireplace she spent the 
| greater part of her life, except in very warm 
| weather, knitting famous stockings and telling old 


time stories to any who cared to listen. 


She was such a picture of peace and contentment, 
and her stories were so full of happy reminiscence 
untouched by any sense of what many people 
would have called the narrowness and bareness of 
her life, that a chance visitor was one day moved 
to ask, “‘Haven’t you’ a single regret in your life? 
Is there nothing you would have liked that has not 
come to you?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the old lady, dropping 
her work for a moment; “there is one thing. 
Fifteen years ago, before my sister died, a man 
with a hand-organ came here one day, by the 
steamer. Folks say he played just beautifully; 
and my sister tried to persuade me to go down to 
the corner, and see him and his instrument. 

“Well, I didn’t feel just like going, some way or 
other, and I didn’t go. But ske went, and she said 
it was just splendid. 

“I try not to think about it any more than I can 





A powerful French magistrate of the seventeenth | 
century, M. de La Reynie, travelling to Paris once | 


Nantucket people delight to tell the story of an | 


| help,” said the old lady, “and there are days when I 

| almost forget about it. But 1 suppose really, if I 

| were to tel) the truth,” she added after a moment, 

with a little smile, “I do suppose that I shall regret 

? hearing that hand-organ, off and on, as long as 
ive!’ 


— 


* 
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FOUND OUT. 


People who practice to deceive in certain ways 
which they affect to regard as ‘“‘quite innocent”—in 
ways, for instance, which tend to create the 
impression that they know more than they really 
do know, and which, they say, “can’t harm any 
one else”—are pretty certain to be found out at 
last; and the more adroit the deception, the more 
humiliating the revelation. 

An incident which points this moral is related by 
a musical conductor who had among his acquaint- 
ance a lady, a professional performer on the piano, 
who was anxious to gain his good offices in helping 
her on in her career. He had been told that she 
read music very poorly. 

He proposed that he should bring a certain piano 
piece for four hands and play it with her. She 
declared that she had never played the piece, and 
feared that she could not read it, but that she 
would be very glad to try. 

Within the time specified the musical conductor 
arrived with his duet. 

“Dear me!” said the lady, “I am afraid I shall 
make a mess of that piece—it’s perfectly strange to 
me. Well, I’ll try, anyway.” 

They sat down to the piano. The conductor 
turned the leaves as he played. He was astonished 
to see with what apparent ease the lady read the 
music. She played it with perfect readiness. 

Presently, in torains the leaves, he turned two 
instead of one; and his surprise was very great in 
seeing his companion f° on fluently, not with the 
page to which he had turned, but with the one 
which intervened! 

He paused in his work, and as she looked up, 
asked her, smilingly, ‘Do you find that there?” 

Then, perceiving what she had done, the young 
lady blushed with mortification and confessed that, 
since he had spoken of bringing this piece, she had 
obtained it and committed it to memory. 

The lésson of the exposure was sufficient to 
prevent any further attempt on her part in the 
same way; and she afterward spent much time, to 
good advantage, in acquiring-greater facility in 
reading music at sight. 








ah 
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EASILY SATISFIED. 


A manufacturer of tombstones in a flourishing 
Western town one day received a call from a 
countryman who wished to buy a stone for his 
mother’s grave. After looking anxiously about 
for some time, and making numerous remarks as 
to his mother’s taste, he finally fixed his gaze upon 
a stone which the stonecutter had prepared for 
another person. “I like this one,” he said, 
decidedly; “I'll take this.” 


“But that belongs to another man,” remonstrated 
the stone-cutter, ‘“‘and it has the name ‘Francis’ cut 
on it, you see; that wouldn’t do for your mother.” 

“Oh yes, it would,” responded the countryman. 
“Mother couldn’t read; and besides,” he added, as 
he saw the stonecutter’s expression, “she’d like it 
all the better if she could read, for Francis was 
always a favorite name of hers, anyhow.” 

The story is suggestive of one told of a New 
York man suddenly grown rich, who, having set 
up his carriage in great state, went to a harness. 
maker to have “a silver letter” put on the blinders 
of his horses. 

“What is the initial?” asked the harness-maker. 
| “The what?” said the rich man, looking blank. 
| “What letter shall I put on?” inquired the 
harness-maker, suppressing his amusement. 

“Well, I hadn’t quite made up my mind,” 
answered the customer, “but I guess W is about as 
handsome a letter as any, isn’t it?” 











* 
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OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


The lower classes of the Spanish people are 
quick to resent any real or fancied injury, and just 
| as quick to forget all about the matter as soon as 
the trouble is over. To an Englishman or an 
American these outbreaks of passion seem childish, 
if not ridiculous. 


Naturally the natives understand how to quell 
such little disturbances on the streets. A recent 
traveller describes one way which strikes the reader 
of his account as a original. 

“I remember once, during the carnival in Heres, 
being much amused. Two men suddenly drew 
their knives. It happened to be near a lamp-post. 
A by-stander adroitly linked his arm into the dis 
engaged arm of one of them, and walked with him 
backward round the lamp-post until he evidently 
was unable to tell at which point of the compass 
his adversary was. That ended the fight. A minute 
before he had been white with passion, but now it 
was all over.” 
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GOOD REASON. 


“I keep under my body,” said St. Paul, and 
expressed in one form or another, this is the motto 
of every wise man. If men are to make the most 
| of themselves, the nobler part must bring the lower 
| part into subjection. 


The surgeon of Stonewall Jackson describes his 
habits of life as very simple. He preferred plain, 
simple food, and generally ate right heartily of it. 
Corn-bread and butter and milk always satisfied 
him. He used no tobacco, and rarely drank whiskey 
or wine. 

One bitter cold night, on the Potomac river, when 
no fires could be lighted because of the proximity 
of the enemy, the surgeon gave General Jackson a 
drink of whiskey. He drank it with a wry face. 

“What's the matter?” asked the surgeon. ‘“Isn’t 
| the whiskey good?” 
| “Yes, very,” answered Jackson; “I like it, and 
| that’s the reason I don’t drink it.” 





Her family had lived | 
for generations in the same house, and beside its | 


——————e2 —__ —_ 
NO DANGER. 

“Phwat is a intillict, Dinnis?” inquired Mrs. 
Herlihy of her stolid-faced husband. “Shure, an’ 
how can Oi tel! yez?” responded Mr. Herlihy. 
|“There niver was wan o’ thim amongst the 
| Herlihys that iver Oi heard of, an’ Oi’m wan that 
kapes to his own payple.” 


| “The praste was afther tellin’ me that Fayther 
Dolan had a great intillict,” pursued Mrs. Herlihy. 

“Shure, an’ it’s some soort av a fayver, thin, 
said her spouse, with decision. “It’s that that 
killed the poor man, widout a doubt.” 

“An’ is it goin’ the rounds?” inquired Mrs. 
Herlihy, anxiously. “It’s only a wake since 
Fayther Dolan doied, an’ there’s our Johnny 
lookin’ —” 

“Niver you fret about Johnny,” counselled Mr. 
Herlihy; “he’s a chip av the ould block, an’ if he 

ts an intillict, it’ll be because somebody has give 
t to him on the shthrate. Kape him to home wid 
yersilf, Nora, an’ he’ll be all roight.” 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


A LITTLE MAN. | 
“I can’t” is weak and hates to play 
And never works at all, 
But the strong “I can” 
Will make a man 
Of a boy that’s very small. 


——_—_—_<+o-+— 


TOMMIE AND HIS POEM. 


Tommie, at the age of ten, meant to be a man | 
of letters—a poet, perhaps. 
He felt sure there was a poem in him some- | 
where, so one morning he went into his father’s 
library, just as he thought a poet should go—got | 
out a dozen sheets of paper, a good supply of ink, 
the best pen he could find, pulled off his coat and | 
sat down to write. 
All this was very easy and very delightful, and | 
Tommie wondered why he had not 
written a few poems before. ‘It is 
so easy to write poetry anyway,” 
thought he, “not a bit of trouble. 
Now what is there hard about this: 
‘Maud Muller, on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadows, sweet with hay.’ 
That’s nothing at all. Of course any 
boy knows that it was on a summer's 
day the raking had to be done, and 
just to say Maud Muller was the 
one that did it, iseasy enough. Or 
this : 
‘Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands—’ 
Anybody could get that up, if he 
only happened to know where the 
old blacksmith had his shop—it's as 
easy as saying ‘Jack Robinson!’”’ 
In fact Tommie came to the conclu- 
sion that writing poetry was about 
the simplest thing in the world, and 


he wondered why everybody was 
not a poet. 

“And now,” said he, “I must 
begin.”* 


So he arranged one of the sheets 
of paper, dipped his pen into the 
ink and started to write, and then, 
for the first time, it occurred to 
Tommie that he ought to have a 
subject to write about. Of course 
this had to be done before anything 
else, so he went to work and thought, 
and thought, and thought. He got 
up and walked about and thonght, 
looked out of the window and 
thought, then sat down again and 
thought. 

‘“‘Now there’s Maud Muller,”’ said 
he, “she would do, but somebody 
else has written her up—then there's 
the boy that stood—but no, he’s been fixed up, 
too;’’ and Tommie wondered why everything he 
thought of had already been written about. It 
was too provoking. 

“‘Now let me see,”’ said he. 

“Tommie come here and draw me some water !”” 
called his mother from the piazza. 

Down went Tommie’s pen, and down went 
Tommie’s brows. 

“It's too bad,"’ he cried, ‘‘to be stopped this 
way to draw an old bucket of water. I wish—"’ | 
but the old bucket of water had to be drawn, and | 


before Tommie got back, he was also called on to 


bring in some stove-wood and to gather some | 
vegetables from the garden. 

He did get back at last, however, and fell 
immediately to searching for a subject. 

“TI have it! I have it!’ cried he, after some | 
five minutes, ‘‘the very thing. Hurrah! Ned! | 
Ned! Of course that’s it. I'll write about Ned.”’ 

And Tommie could scarcely sit still for delight. | 
Now, Ned was Tommie’s very best friend, and | 
just the splendidest fellow alive, he was so full of 
fun and pranks, and could climb so, and run and | 
jump and do anything, everything ; anybody could | 
write a poem about Ned, there were such lots of 
things to say, and it was all so easy. 

“And then,”’ said Tommie, ‘I'll not tell a soul | 
a word about it, but just send the poem off to the 
paper, and when it comes out all published, and 
Ned sees himself all written up, it will be too 
funny for anything. I wonder what he will say, 
and father, mother and everybody. | 

‘“«‘Ned, a poem by Thomas Jackson Dobbins’— | 
isn’t that grand?” said Tommie. “And maybe | 
some day they will put it in the Reader instead of | 
‘The Village Blacksmith,’ ’’ and Tommie was all | 
aglow with excitement. ‘And now — 

“Tommie, come here quick and drive the | 
chickens out of the flower-yard!”’ called his sister 
Kate. 





| —summer’s—day’—but no, that won't do. 


| three towels. 


| to be ion! before Tommie was allowed to return 


to his literary labors. 

“IT hope they will let a fellow alone now for a 
few minutes,’’ said Tommie, as he picked up his 
pen, ‘‘and here goes for the first line. ‘Ned 
Newton —’”’ and then Tommie stopped to think, 
which he did aloud. ‘“*‘Ned Newton—on—a 
too much like ‘Maud Muller.’ 

So he thought and thought, but nothing would 
come except “Ned Newton on a summer's 
day.”* 

“It’s easy enough to write poetry,’ 
you could only once get started; 
trouble. All the rest is as easy as nothing. Now 
let me see. ‘Ned Newton—on a’ ~I wish Maud 
Muller was in Halifax—that’s what I wish! 
could only get the first line. I've got it! here it 
is!’’ cried he, after a little, ‘‘and it’s a good one, 


| too, and all my own!” 


Then he wrote down this, the first line of his 


| great poem : 


“I know a boy whose name is Ned.” 


“And now we'll go it,”’ said he. 


“Tommie, come out here and turn the grind- | 


stone for me,”’ shouted his brother Joe. 
Down again went Tommie’s pen, and down, | 
still further down, went Tommie’s brows. 





LO 


Hello, hello there, railway man! 
Come this way, sir, if you can. 
Please to bring your train of cars 
Close up here beside the bars. 


I’ve lost my way and want to go 
Right straight home again, you know. 
Hurry up! or I'll not be 

There in time to have my tea. 


It’s | 


’ said he, ‘if | 
that’s the | 


If 1} 


“it's 


“There they are again! otek he; 
| Tommie this and Tommie that ; Tommie, Tommie, 
as if I was the only person on the place. It'sa 


shame!”’ 

The idea of a poet being 
of a great poem to turn a grindstone was dreadful, 
but the poet had to go. 

“I could write all the rest easy enough,”’ said 
Tommie, when he came back, “if I could only 
get a second line that rhymes with the first—that’s 
the trouble !"’ 

So Tommie labored and struggled and toiled 
with his poetic fancy, but the second line would 
not come. 

“It’s strange,” 
but this piece somehow — 
*Tommie,”’ called his younger brother Dick. 
| ‘I won’t go,’’ muttered Tommie, ‘I 
| won't!" 

“Come on to dinner,”’ said Dick. 
| “Oh,” said Tommie, “that's better, 
| tired to death writing poetry, anyway, and 
| hungry as a bear. [ will just put Ned in the 
| drawer here and finish it some other time.” 


said he, ‘“‘all the poetry I know 


is sO easy, 


Tommie spent the afternoon playing with Ned | 
instead of writing about him, and found it much | 
and his great | 


easier and much more pleasant, 
poem was never written. 
| Ricuarp Gustavus McLEgs. 


ST. 


If you fear you may be late ™ 

You need not go quite to the gate; 

From where our house just comes in sight, 
I know the way alone, all right. 


But if you hurry every mile 
You might come in a little while 
And get my fare; they’ll gladly pay 
To have me home again to-day. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


Hee 


THREE LINEN TOWELS. 


‘I think a great deal of these,’’ said mamma, 


|as she drew three linen towels from the depths of 


the big, red chest. 

‘““Why? I don’t think they’re very pretty!” 
said Rosy. 

‘Look as though they'd scrub a fellow’s face, 
though,”’ remarked Posy. 

‘‘Well, I suppose the reason I’m proud of them 


is because I spun them myself when I was just | 


six years old,’’ said mamma. ‘It was a year or 
two after the war, and the people down South were 


poor and had no slaves to grow cotton, so we | 


Northern folks took to raising flax. 
planted some and I remember how 
starry, blue flowers were. 

“Grandma did the spinning and I liked to watch 
the whirring little wheel. One day I coaxed her 
to let me try to spin. I made sorry work at first; 
it took quite a knack to keep the treadle going, 
and draw out the thread smooth andeven. After 


Father 


awhile, however, I could spin as well as anybody | 


and then I had a ‘stent’ given me. Five ‘knots’ 
a day, and a ‘knot’ meant winding the thread 
forty times around on a little ‘reel,’ which gave 
a loud crack at the fortieth turn. 

“‘Mother promised me all the cloth that should 
be made from ‘my spinning, and so I had these 
Aunt Jane thought they were good 


Down again went Tommie’s pen, and down | | enough to be taken to the county fair. 


again went Tommie’s brows. ‘Oh, bother!” | 
said he. 
place, not a chicken! Kate is foreverlastingly | 
calling me to run after some of her old roosters !”’ | 

But the old roosters had to be run after, and 


then there were four or five other things that had 


‘““When we went to the fair it seemed as though | 
“I wish there wasn’t a chicken on the | | everybody knew about those towels. 


| seemed hardly possible that I could spin. Mother 
laughed, and told them to come up to our house 
some day and see! 


pretty the | 


The ladies | 
crowded around and kissed me, and said that it | 


| said Dorothy, 


“I felt very bashful at having so much notice 
taken of me, and when I had a chance I crept 
| under the table on which was the floral display, 

and all the drooping vines hid me until a lady 

| one of the ‘judges’ on cookery—found me. She 
gave me a piece of custard-pie. It was some that 
was entered in competition for a prize, and it 
tasted so good that I'm sure if I'd been a judge 
I'd given it the first premium. 

‘*As for my towels, I hardly thought that they'd 
get a prize, for there were some other samples of 
spinning there that I was afraid were better than 
mine. But when the county paper came out the 
next week, there among the lists was this notice : 

‘«sLinen towels, two dollars; first premium, 
Miss Mary Elmer, a little girl six years old.’”’ 

“And that was you, mamma!" exclaimed 
Rosy, clapping her hands. 

‘‘Yes,"’ mamma replied, 
| are the very towels.”’ Mary E. Q. 


smiling, “and these 
Brusu. 
-o- 


AN UNRULY FLOCK. 


“What are you doing, you big blue Ocean? 
Chasing your waves round in such a commotion?” 
“T am bringing my sheep from their pastures deep 
To the little bay where I fold them to sleep; 

But as fast as I drive them into the pen, 

They toss up their heels and jump out again.” 


a —+o— 


‘Papa,’ said Dorothy, one hazy summer day, 
‘can we see Mount Washington now?’’ ‘No, 
dear, not to-day,’ papa said. ‘Oh, but papa,”’ 
in a disappointed little voice, 
“can't we just see the roof of it ?”’ 


stopped in the midst | 


just | 


for I’m | 


as | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 
i. 


ANAGRAM, 


Puzzles, 


Flora must rest some, eh? 


| The violets and daffodillies withered long ago, 


And the apple-blossoms fell in a drift of scented 
snow, 

But when the August grasshopper chirps out his 
sleepy tune 

I linger yet a little while 
June. 


to make you think 


of 


2. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example.—Break a deceased American statesman 
into a nickname and a weight.—Ben-ton. 
1. Break a rustic laborer into a garden vegetable 
and a provident insect. 
2. Break inflexibly fixed into the stump of a tree 
and brought into life. 
3. Break a European wading bird into a small 
tool for boring und an aquatic fowl. 
Break to separate the chaff into 
gain by success and the present time. 

5. Break full of perversity into a pas 
sage and a child under guardianship 

6. Break a commission giving au 
thority into a contest between nations 
and extravagant, undignified lan 
guage. 

7. Break a sheath for a sword into 
an incrustation over a wound and an 
ancient Celtic singer. 

8. Break a long, narrow flag iato a 
noted Quaker and Solomon’s model 
of industry 

9. Break an official command into 
the highest work of animal creation 
and a kind of fruit. 

lv. Break a broad, curving sword 
into a wound made by an edged in 
strument and a country girl. 


3. 


RIDDLE. 


My first and second are in cap, 
My third and fourth’ sa city. 

My whole is what we're troubled with 
Who can’t be wise and witty. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of eighteen letters 


My 12, 5, 9, 1, 17,4 is what my whole 
symbolizes. 

My 16, 6, 13,7, 15, 3 is what a French 
man calls his country. 

My 18, 2, 17, 9,5, 2 is where Wash 


ington kept his sword in time of 
peace 

My 13, 7, 15, 16, 3 is an article of 
food 


My 17, 8, 13, 2, 3, 14 is the name of a 
famous queen 
A 


y 16, 6, 10, 13, 2, 17, 14 fe 
animal native to America. 


a wild 


My Il, 15, 6, 10, 9 was the godde- 
of the Ephesians. 
My whole is what all American 


boys should love and honor. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


no more than his «# « « # to 
say that Harry is fond of his «# « « « 
*«*. Itis + # delight to read of 

matriot and in 

arty ee morning « « isall « * * « 
to *«** into his « «***** lesson. Some 
times *« wonder how he could « « « « into his little 
head even a «* «* of what he knows about 
ae eeenaenee ee 


eo 


“se * “ee ee HH, 


“** 


6. 
LADDER PUZZLE. 


The left side of the ladder is formed by the name 
of a well-known American poet, not living now; 
the right side by one now living. Each name con 
tains nineteen letters. Each one of the nine rounds 
contains four letters 


Rounds of the Ladder. Diagram. 





* * 

* * * * 

* * 

« * . * 

* * 

1. A false god. ‘ « * “ 
2. Sixty-four. « * 
3. The ancient name of e e e e 
Sadne. * * 
4. A walking-stick « * * * 
5. Praise. * * 
6. Injury. * * « ‘ 
7. A Hebrew measure * * 
8. A small boat. * * « * 
9. Not any. * * 
7 * * * 

7 * 

* * * . 

* * 

Conundrums. 


If sure the mine is a failure, 
you adyice? Seek-no-further. 

What musical instrument has a title, and yet is 
never mentioned but in derision? Fiddle, D. D. 

What is the noisiest out-of-door game? Tennis, 
for there is always a racket. 

Why is an engine like the coal with which it is 
loaded? It makes the cargo (car go). 

Hiow can you convert a man into 
measure? By making him agile (a gill). 


what fruit will give 


a liquid 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived. 
Sut what torrents of grief you endured 
From the evils which never arrived. 
“Borrowing.” 


2. 1. Sole, Sol. 2. Angler, angle. 3. Carp, car. 
Tope,top. 5. Cod,co. 6. Shiner, shine. 7. Ling, 
lin. &. Barbel, barbe. 
3. Potato. 
4. “Little Bo Peep.” 
5. GAME 
AREQA 
MEA R 
EARL 
6. Concord. 


7. Ste(a)m, (cat)kin, dis(may), out(look), s(at)in, 
b(a)it, roc(king)—A cat may look at a king. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the peoes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. do not request 
posue to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BRE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
sounised to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
8 r to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








HEALTHFULNESS OF HOUSES. 


Houses which have unwholesome surroundings, 
or which are built on unsanitary principles, are 
apt to become known for an unusual amount of 
sickness within them. Houses not unhealthful in 
construction or surroundings may acquire a like 
evil name through lack of care to keep them ina 
sanitary condition. 

One way in which sickness is propagated is by 
neglect of a thorough disinfection of the room and 
house in which sickness has occurred. Disinfec- 
tion, in fact, is very rarely performed in cases of 
consumption, and is especially apt to be neglected 
if the family occupying the house is about to 
remove. 

The almost inevitable result of such neglect is 
that unsuspecting persons are exposed to severe 
and perhaps fatal illness. A history like the 
following is not uncommon: Sickness of an infec. 
tious nature occurs in a house which has been 
considered healthful. The occupants move out; 
another family moves in, in which the same disease 
soon appears. Such sequences have been known 
to occur in cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
consumption. 

Asarule, in such cases an investigation is sooner 
or later demanded, either by the municipal board 
of health or by private individuals. In cities 
where the occurrence of any contagious disease is 
immediately made known to a health department, 
an outbreak of several cases of the same nature in 
the one house at once leads to an investigation. 

In these days all “germ” diseases, including 
cholera, consumption, typhoid fever, diphtheria— 
in short, all contagious diseases,—are looked upon 
as preventable. As an important part of such 
prevention, all houses should receive a thorough 
cleaning, together with a disinfection of their 
walls, floors and ceilings, after each case of infec. 
tious disease. 

Much responsibility for the observance of these 
precautions rests with the householder. If every 
one on taking a house in which there have been cases 
of sickness, would insist on having it disinfected 
before moving in, much illness would be prevented. 


—__Q—_—_ 


HYPOCRITICAL SNAKE. 


The first law of animated nature is self-preserva 
tion. The means employed to attain this end are 
varied and interesting. Some animals depend upon 
strength, some upon swiftness, some upon coats of 
mail, others upon poison glands; but with many 
the main reliance seems to be hypocrisy or simula. 
tion. A correspondent of the Popular Science 
News gives an interesting account of the perform. 
ance of a snake when it found itself suddenly in 
danger. 

“While searching for snails I turned over an old 
log and disturbed a snake, called by our negroes a 
‘spreadin’ arrow.’ The tactics pursued by this 
snake were curious. 

“First he erected his head and neck, and flattened 
them out till they seemed no thicker than cardboard, 
thus increasing his apparent size, as he took care 
not to be seen edgewise. The shape of his head 
changed. It toek a pronounced triangular form 
similar to the heads of our most venomous snakes. 
Then his tail, with the aid of a dry leaf, was pro- 
claiming that it was the tail of a rattlesnake. 

“All this, coupled with an ominous hiss, was 
calculated to strike terror to the heart of his 
disturber, as for a moment it did. 1 regained my 


courage, however, and began to poke the serpent 
gently with a stick, when finding ‘bluster’ of no 
avail, he sought safety in flight. 

“Repeated ‘headings off? showed him how futile 
were his efforts in that line, and he altered his 
tactics again 


He turned on his back and remained 





motionless. I threw him up six feet from the 
ground, and so quickly did he turn over that he 
seemed to strike on his back. 

“Once on his back, nothing could induce him to 
move. Tapping, prodding, twisting his tail—all 
were in vain. Then I suspended him from the 
limb of a tree, retreated a little, and watched. At 
the end of two minutes the reptile moved. Slowly 
he turned on his spinal column as on an axis, sur- 
veyed the premises, and seeing nothing dangerous, 
dropped to the ground and was making off. 

“At my approach he ‘died’ again. After sundry 
other proddings, which failed to move him, I 
rewarded him for his cleverness by giving him the 
liberty which he certainly had earned.” 





RIDING IN PATAGONIA. 


“I have had a six-minute lesson in Patagonian 
riding which I shall never forget,” writes the 
author of “Hunting with Patagonian Welshmen.” 
He had prided himself on being a good rough 
rider, but soon found that his methods did not 
apply to Patagonian ponies. He tried to ride 
straight at the game and have his horse jump the 
bushes, but she only scrambled through them, 
scratching her own legs and tearing her rider’s 
clothing and flesh. Presently the flimsy reins 
broke, and the little mare took her own course. 

We dodged in an amazing fashion around all 
obstacles, the mare turning short, now to the right, 
now to the left, with lightning-like rapidity, and 
sometimes pivoting on her hind legs through an 
are of almost sixty degrees. 

Though totally unused to such work, I had no 
choice, for my reins were gone. As I was without 
stirrups, it required a tight grip, careful poise and 
instant response to unexpected twists to avoid 





being thrown headlong. 

The mad race continuedifor perhaps five minutes, 
till finally the mare, bridleless and with the 
saddle turned under her belly, carried me to the 
dogs just as they ran up to the fox. The last few 
rods I covered with 
only one leg over 






her back, and with my 
hand fast gripping her 
tangled mane. 

hen she stopped 
I landed in a sitting 
posture among the dogs, and had barely time to get 
clear of a crowd of wild Welsh lads who came 
oarwing down in a confused mass upon me, yelling 
like demons, and pulling and tearing at each other 
and each other’s horses. 


DISAPPOINTED. 


The distinguished schoolmaster, Rev. Eleazer 
Cogan, was one of the first Greek students of his 
age. Doctor Parr, when asked who were the three 
foremost scholars in Grecian lore, is reported to 
have answered, with the lisp which characterized 
his speech: “Porthun (Porson) ith the firth, Cogan 
ith the third; I ieave you to thay who ith the 
thecond.” 


This great scholar and learned divine had also a 
profound love of noble architecture, and was very 
desirous that his little boy, Richard, should develop 
similar tastes. 

He admired and loved St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
perhaps more than any other building, and one day 
promised to take Richard to London and give him 
a very great treat. 

Accordingly, he took the boy by a roundabout 
way to St. Paul’s Churchyard, in order that the full 
ane of the cathedral] might burst at once upon 

is gaze. Emerging from a narrow passage into 
the open space where the first view was to be had, 
the delighted father paused. He looked up at the 
cathedral and down at the boy. 

“Well, Richard,” said he, “what do you think of 
ov 


t? 
“It smells very nice, papa,” murmured the youth. 
ful disciple, in pleased anticipation of the “great 
treat” promised him. For, alas, they had entered 
the yard in the neighborhood of a famous pastry- 
cook’s, and the boy had seized upon that resort as 
the reason for his visit. 


WHAT HE WAS PAID FOR. 


When Miss Wilson, the organist at the village 
church, wished to take her usual Thursday after- 
noon practice, she discovered that the regular 
blower of the instrument had gone to a base-ball 
game. 


It Ropoese very fortunately, however, that Mr. 
Dennis McQuaid, a doer of odd jobs in the neigh- 
borhood, was at leisure, and was easily persuaded 
to preside at the bellows. 

“How much shall I pay you?” asked Miss 
Wilson, at the end of the hour. 

“Twinty-five cints, ma’am, if you plaze,” said 
Dennis. 

She paid him, and then with native politeness 
Dennis pulled off his hat and said: 

“Faith, ma’am, and I’m glad to accommodate; 
and I wouldn’t have charged ye a cint, ma’am, if 
the critter hadn’t made such a blatherin’ noise.” 


HIS FAVORITE COLOR. 

Old Mr. Kerr-Muggeon, who agrees with George 
IT. in hating “poetry and painting,” and who is 
never agreeable except when he is smoking, was 
engaged in this favorite amusement on his door 
step, when Mrs. Gusscher passed. 


“O Mr. Kerr-Muggeon!” she said, “I am glad to 
see you enjoying the beauties of nature.” 

“Heh? What d’ye mean?” asked Mr. Kerr- 
Muggeon. 

“Why, weren’t vou looking at the sunset?” 

“The sunset! Well, no, not just exactly. But 
now that you mention it, it does look fine, don’t it? 
Looks a good deal like a meerschaum pipe just 
after it’s begun to color!” 


HE KNEW IT WELL. 


An old colored servant in a New England house- 
hold was asked by his master to carry a note to a 
house in another quarter of the city. 


“Are you sure you know where the house is?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Well, sah,” responded the servant, with a roll of 
his big eyes, “I on’y wusht I hab as many dollars 
as I knows whar dat house am, sah!” 


Aw old broker says that the reason why some 
stocks go up and down so regularly is easily 
discovered. They are mostly water, and rise and 


| Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
* Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 
———_@__—_. 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. { Adv. | 
a | 


STAMPS. 100 all diff., Honduras, etc.,lic. Agts.wtd, 50 
p.c. List free. C.A. Stegmann 2706 Eads Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


To Your Friends and Make | 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and | 
Sample, ini five 1 | 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 

music, full size music paper. | 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly, New York. | 


STAMPS! 300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, Japan, etc., with ea, 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c, New 80p. Price 


FUR CAPE 
$629 


Made to Measure. 

Our No. 146 Black Coney 
Fur Cape, satin lined. Equal 
in appearance to capes cost- 
ing three times as much. 
Express charges prepaid. 


We do a special and 
extensive business in or- 
der work, 
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The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Coliars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 

They fit well, look well, and wear well, box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents, 

A Sample Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
Cents. Name style and size. Address, 

y SIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
.. New York. 27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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for infants and adults. | 
Scientifically compounded, | 
not made of starch or rice- | 
S fiour, which injure the skin. 
’ . - It softens, beautifies and pre- 
serves the skin. A specific for Prickly heat, Chafing, 
etc. An excellent Tooth Powder; delightful after 
shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
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Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Utterly Miserable 
From ASTHMA or HAY- FEVER ? 


Write for our new 128- page book and get 
the names and addresses of eighteen hundred | 
people who have tried our treatment and allow 
Mention THE 





us to refer inquirers to them. 





COMPANION. Address, 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. SKINS ON FIRE with torturing, dis- 
. figuring eczemas and every species of 
The word “TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 


itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relieved by a single application and 
speedily cured by CUTICURA when the 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
5c.; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Drua 
AND CHEM. CouRP., Sole Pruprietors, Boston. 


guarantee of their quality. 


The Original FAIRBANKS’ 
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A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICES 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
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Price 25 cents 


SIX HARD RUBBER PIPES. 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. 1f you fail to find tt, 
we will send a1 qt. size for $1.50; 2 gis. $1.75. 
Under our trade mark “ TYRIAN ” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 
Our Pamphlet “‘ Worth Reading,” Free. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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My Mother Used___m 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for eighteen years, and prefers it 
to any other remedy of the kind, especially as a family 
medicine. It never fails to relieve and cure even the most 
stubborn and deep-seated cough. One of my sisters is now 
using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and it is 
° doing her so much good that she is confident of a complete 
cure.—Mrs. EpiIrH HAZELTINE, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectora 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 
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AYER’S THE ONLY SARSAPARILLA 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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Write us. We will send our 1r00-Page 
Catalogue Free, giving valuable infor- 





mation. We make it easy to deal with 
us wherever you live. Our prices are most 
—_— reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 


We Sell on Easy Payments. We 
take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. We 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
~ Ue: turned to us at our expense for railroad 
freight both ways. 


I 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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AN INDIAN ADVENTURE. 
The story that follows has sometimes taxed 


the credulity of persons who know me well. I 
always see, when I tell it to strangers, indications 
that they do not believe it. Yet it is absolutely 
true. 

I am not altogether proud of the adventure. I 
am not sure that I showed as much judgment as 
I ought to have shown, even though I was a very 
young man. In the first place, I had already 
had enough experience to know better than to get 
into the scrape; and once in it, I don’t know 
whether I got out of it by presence of mind and 
quick wit, or because I was too dull to know the 
danger I was in. But I will tell the story, and 
you may judge. 

I was in command of a party making a recon- 
naissance, or rather a hasty survey, in the Ute 
country in southwestern Colorado. 

In the middle of the summer and in the most 
interesting part of the work, news came that the 
Utes in the Huerfano valley had broken out, and 
that troops were out after them. 
that they would go to the mountains. 


ordered to take my little party to Fort Garland | 


for safety. 


This was a great disappointment. I disliked to 


give up the work. I was happy in the mountains, 
and the mountain Utes were friendly. So I 
made up my mind to obey the letter of the orders 


and head for Fort Garland, but to make no haste | 


in getting there, hoping that the scare would blow 
over and the orders be countermanded. 

We went slowly, through valleys bright with 
wild flowers, and over ranges where the snow lay 
at midsummer. We worked hard, slept soundly 
under the stars, and ate fried bacon and elk’s 
liver with the appetite of youth. 

One morning I left the party and climbed a 
mountain to sketch topography. When I came 
down the party was hours ahead, and probably 
already in camp. I cantered along the trail on 
my buckskin mule, well satisfied with myself, 
end thinking how much better this was than 
wasting time in the fort. 

Presently I saw two Indians riding toward me. 
As they came near me the two separated and 
stopped, and I pulled up my mule just between 
them to have a talk. 

At that instant I saw that I had made a 
mistake. They were none of my friends of the 
mountains, but ‘‘bad Indians’’ from the Huerfano. 
They were well mounted and armed, and their 
faces were hideously streaked with war paint. 


As I wore my Colt’s revolver and cartridge belt | 


under my blouse, I appeared to the Indians to be 
entirely unarmed. I had foolishly stopped exactly 
between them, and was at their mercy; but there 
was nothing to do but brazen it out. 

Their response to my friendly greeting was 
not very encouraging. Instead of giving the 
customary ‘“‘how,”’ or “‘buenos dias,”’ the man on 
my right raised his whip, and with two or three 
Spanish and English words and a little panto- 
mime, told me to take off my coat. 

I answered with a gruff ‘‘No!”’ threw back my 
coat and clapped my hand on my revolver. This 
had about as much effect on the Indian as the 
blustering of a baby. He said two or three 
words expressing a very low opinion of me and 
my parents, and made a motion toward the man 
on my left. 

I had quite forgotten that rascal, and turned to 
look at him. There he sat with a big revolver 
cocked, resting across his left arm and pointed 
directly at me. Not a muscle moved; only his 
black eyes glittered like a snake’s in his cruel 
countenance. 

No other savage in the world is as cruel-looking 
as an Indian. If that brute moved one finger an 
eighth of an inch I would be a dead man; and 
my life, to me so bright and full of hope, was to 
him no more than that of a dog. In fact, he 
would be pleased to have my scalp to hang in his 
tepee. 

The human mind works like lightning when it 
has the proper stimulus. In the two or three 
seconds that I looked at that shining revolver and 
remorseless face, I went over the whole situation 
and decided what to do. 

First, I dropped my coat over my revolver and 
put my right hand on the pommel of my saddle. 
Any sign of fighting meant my instant death. 
But if I gave them my coat they would take my 
trousers and boots and mule, and beat and insult 
me, and I should be lucky to be allowed t walk 
into camp with even a rag on. 

I decided to treat the whole matter asa joke. I 
smiled, waved my hand, said “Adios,” clapped 
spurs to my mule and cantered off down the 
trail. I sat easily, with my hand on my thigh, 
and tried to make my back look unconcerned; 
but I thought of the thud that a bullet makes 
when it hits a man, and there was a nervous 
creeping up and down my spine. 

I rode perhaps two hundred yards before I 
jooked around. There sat the Indians staring at 
me; they had not moved, and they let me go. 

, When I told my story in camp the men did not 





seem to be as interested in it as I was, but we kept 
a careful watch of our animals for some nights. 
We had no further trouble ; before long the valley 
Utes concluded to behave themselves ; my orders 
to come in were countermanded, and no one ever 
knew that I had been insubordinate. 

Of course my practical disobedience of orders 
was wrong, and ought to have been punished; 
but aside from that, whether or not there was a 
balance to my credit in this affair the reader may 
decide ; I cannot. H. G. Provt. 


oe 
DESERVED REBUKE. 


A common danger makes brothers and sisters 
of us all. The little conventionalities that are 
barriers at other times give way when a common 
danger threatens, and men and women usually 
forget their self-conceit. An instance of this, 
which has also a ludicrous side, was given in a 
crowded concert hall not a thousand miles from 
Chicago. A woman, expensively dressed, and 
haughty in manner, walked down the centre aisle 
of the concert hall and took her seat with an air 
that implied that she felt she was conferring a 
favor by appearing among the audience. 

A moment later a neatly but very plainly 
dressed man who looked like a mechanic came 
down the aisle and, having a check for it, took 
the seat next to the stately lady. She glanced 
superciliously at him, and evidently took in at 
once the significance of his old but tidy overcoat 
and the unfashionable cut of his garments. 





It was feared | Turning her head haughtily away, she drew her 
I was | Velvet garments about her and moved as far as 


possible from the man. Half an hour later there 
was a loud, frenzied cry of ‘‘Fire! fire!’’ Man 
and woman sprang to their feet and a moment 
later were struggling toward the door of the hall. 
| But the haughty woman was transformed at 
once. She became frantic with terror, and 
| between her screams, caught the mechanic at her 
| side by the arm, crying: 

“Oh, save me, save me! Get me out some way !”” 
and then she fainted. 

Some one shouted from the stage, “A false 
alarm! A false alarm! Do not leave the hall. 
There is no fire!” 

In ten minutes the frightened people were in 
| their seats again with the exception of the woman 
| who had fainted. She was still unconscious. 

With the assistance of two or three other men 
the man she had implored to save her carried her 
into an anteroom, where after a time she re- 
gained consciousness. 

‘“‘Where am I ?”’ she cried, clutching at the arm 
of the person nearest her. ‘‘Is the fire out ?’’ 

‘‘There was no fire. It was a false alarm. No 
one is hurt, and the singers are going on with the 
programme.” 

The woman was on her feet in an instant, 
arranging her voluminous draperies. 

“You are not injured, I hope,” said the man 
she had so frantically implored to save her. 

She looked at him, drew down her mouth and 
said icily, 

“Sir! I have not had the honor of an intro- 
duction to you!” 

The man flushed, then bowing, he said quietly : 

“I beg your pardon, madam. I supposed I had 
done for you an act that common courtesy 
required, but taking your view of the case, I 
demand an apology for your familiarity with me 
in a public assembly—a breach of etiquette that 
womanly modesty should apologize for even after 
an introduction.”” 

The woman turned pale and swept out of the 
anteroom without a word of reply. Her self- 
conceit had received a deserved rebuke. - 
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READY. 


Roger Vose, at one time a judge in New Hamp- 
shire, was mirth-provoking even in appearance, 
and thoroughly witty of speech. One day, a 
Southern member of Congress pointed to a 
passing drove of mules and said to Mr. Vose: 


‘There goes a company of your constituents.”” 

“Yes, I see,’’ was the reply. ‘Going South to 
teach school and run for Congress.” 

He was once counsel for a town which attempted 
in vain to show its title to a cannon which a num- 
ber of persons had taken away. While the court 
was still setting, the triumphant defendants began 
discharging the cannon. 

“The case is already reported,’’ remarked Vose. 

Judge Jeremiah Smith, after serving one year 
as governor, failed of a second election, and some 
of his friends meeting him shortly after, addressed 
him in complimentary terms. 

‘‘Nay,”’ said Vose, who was present, ‘‘ ‘we came 
to bury Cesar, not to praise him.’”’ 

Salma Hale, who was Vose’s successful com- 
petitor as a member of Congress, one day by 
mistake took up the lawyer's hat. 

*«*Put down that hat,” cried Vose. ‘‘You’ve got 
my old shoes, and you ought to be contented 
without my hat.”’ 

A person clad in black once said jocularly in 
his presence that he was in mourning for his sins. 

‘“‘Have you lost any of them ?’’ was the perti- 
nent query. 


a 
IN A MEASURE. 
President Q——, of X-—— College, was a famous 


man for making cautious and qualified statements. 


| In his opinion, a man who held so important a 


position as his should never make a statement 
unless he was absolutely sure of its entire truth, 
and never express a positive opinion unless his 
premises were capable of mathematical demon- 
stration. And as we can in this world never be 
absolutely sure of anything, President Q— never 
was positive. 

On one occasion there arose among the students 
a discussion about the rightfulness of the 
execution of Charles I., of England, by the 
Parliamentary party. The president arriving at 
this moment, one of the students asked him: 

“Dr. Q , don’t you think that Charles the 
First ought to have been beheaded ?”’ 

“Eh? what?’’ said the president. 
Charles the First to have been beheaded ? 
well, no doubt—to some extent!”’ 
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His qualifications became habitual. 
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Get Ready 


For 


Fall and Winter Sewing. 





The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
With Complete Set of Attachments, 


Only $19.00. 


We Pay the Freight. 
Fifteen Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Five Years. 


It is now time to make preparations for the Fall and Winter 
sewing. Are you supplied with a first class, high grade 
Sewing Machine? If not, here is your opportunity. Several 
thousands of these Machines have already been sold. Although 
we agree to take back any Machine that does not give perfect 
satisfaction, yet no Machine has ever been returned to us. 
The delighted owners of these Machines are our strongest friends. 

Do you need a Sewing Machine? Then why pay $45.00 
when a Machine for equal merit can be purchased for $19.00? 

The following testimonials are similar to hundreds of others 
received from those who have purchased the New Companion 
Sewing Machine: 


= 


AUBURNDALE, Fla., July 7, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: My Machine arrived some little time ago in excellent condition. I 
have done considerable sewing with it and find it asuperior Machine in every respect. 
Before receiving it I had to sew upon a ——, which cost a year and a half ago fifty- 
five dollars. We are all agreed that the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE excels 
our former machine in both sewing and appearance. I am greatly pleased with what 
I consider an excellent bargain. Yours truly, MRS. H. B. BARNUM. 

LEXINGTON, Kentucky, July 28, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: The NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, ordered from you, arrive | 
in nice order the 14th. My mother is delighted with it. It is so simple in construc- 
tion yet does lovely work; is light-running and has every improvement. The 
attachments are splendid. Several of our neighbors have seen the Machine and 
think it equal to any fifty-dollar Machine. We thank you for your generous offer. 
Yours truly, THEO. E. JONES. 


SmITH CENTRE, Smith Co., Kansas, June 10, 1894. 
|PeERRyY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: Received the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE May 25th, and 
have given it a thorough trial. I find it isa very light-running Machine and that it 
does good work on both light and heavy material. I believe it is equal in every 
respect to any $45.00 or $50.00 Machine sold by agents here. Respectfully, 

MRS. JOHN McILVAIN. 


Send for full Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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**A Word to the Wise is ——————’”’ 


A Little Higher in Price, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist upon being 


“FERRIS” BRAND. 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —_ 










Ranges and 


Magee Heaters 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Special Diploma at the last three 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, where 
shown. No other makers of Stoves or Furnaces ever received such 
Continued Endorsement. Also 


Highest Award and 5 Medals at World’s Fair, Chicago. 
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White as driven 


Snow. The only 
Pure Butter Salt. 















THE MAGEE GRAND 


Is the best Range, in every particular, that has ever been produced. 
Careful Preparation of Food The Magee “Boston Heater’? Furnace 


is unavailing without the aid of a good cooking | For beating with warm air only, or in COM- 
apparatus. The best cooks demand the best | BINATION with HOT WATER, IS EVERY- 
ranges and stoves. Miss Parloa, whoinaygurated | WHERE DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We GUAR- 
the American Cooking School, always uses and | ANTEE wt to give perfect satisfaction in every 
recommends particular 


The Magee as the Best. ~ If Properly Arranged and Used. 
May we send you a Descriptive Circular and References—Letters from Users ? 


MAGEE FURNACE co 32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


s 
ey 242 Water St., New York; 86 Lake St., Chicago. 
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"The Sovereign remedy of. the day in its effectiveness, 





its suitability to every constitution, its reliability, its 


convenience, is 


the new Curative Lubricant. It marks the latest and 





(TRADE MARK.) 





highest reach of Medical Science as a relief and cure for all 
kinds of skin affections, whether due to accident, as bites and 


stings of insects, burns, bruises, wounds, etc., or to disease, as 
eczema, erysipelas, chafing, sores. Harmless in its constituent 
elements. No one need fear to use it. Young and old will 
find it invaluable. 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. At. Druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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